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OFFERS 
UNIQUE HANDLING 
FACILITIES 


MM“ MORMICK operates terminals at 10 Pa- 
A cific and Atlantic Coast ports, providing 
ample room for the proper handling of every type 
of cargo. This is just one of the McCormick fea- 
tures that make it the service shippers on both 
coasts specify in both Eastbound and Westbound 
shipments. 
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In the race for profits many a manufacturer gains by 














using Erie. For example, Erie can help lay out a schedule 





of your delivery requirements for materials and supplies. 


Erie Highball Service maintains that schedule, keeps 
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your prceduction lines moving, without the expense of . 

storage and double handling in your plant. OF 
From the highest official to the newest track-walker, 
every Erie employee has had instilled into him a pride in 
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seeing that freight goes through on time. Erie High- - 

ball Service keeps shipments moving, production lines Mis 

working ard makes profits more certain. - 
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HOUSTON 


Where a personnel especially trained 
in handling practically every com- 
modity, is at your service. 


Modern warehouses and equipment 
of the very latest type insure the 
receiving and forwarding of your 
freight in the quickest possible time. 


A land-locked harbor 50 miles inland 
which offers greater safety to your 
cargo all the year around. 


Route your shipments via the pro- 
gressive Port of Houston and be con- 
vinced of unexcelled services. 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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i maintain offices within the warehouse, pro- 
P| viding efficient cartage facilities. 
} The warehouses are served by all rail- 
| roads, Great Lakes steamers and New 
fF York Barge Canali lines. 
; | 
; Here you are offered every service that 
i . 
your own branch could furnish other than 
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KEYSTONE WAREHOUSECO. 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STL —SSS== 


WW BUFFALO.NY. @ 


A Warehousing and 
it, Distributing Service that is Unequaled 


selling the product. 


We are especially equipped to warehouse 
and distribute valuable food products and 
other classes of package merchandise. 


Write for detailed information. 








W. 3. BISHOP 
Gen’! Superintendent 
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C and O Tracks Tap 350 MINES 


TO SUPPLY COMMERCE and INDUSTRY WITH 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST ALL-PURPOSE COAL 


From “the coal-bin of America”—along the fast tracks of the Chesapeake ) 
and Ohio--to the very doors of American commerce and industry—moves | 
a never-ending stream of the finest all-purpose bituminous coal mined in 

this country. 


Four major districts are served by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway— 
New River, Kanawha, Kentucky and Ohio—comprising ten separate fields 
working over thirty different seams, ranging in character from a soft 
columnar coal to a hard block or splint coal. The adaptability and efficiency 
of this fuel have long been recognized, both at home and in the farthest 
corners of the world. 


A very interesting booklet and coal map describing these districts will be 
’ mailed to you free on request. Simply write or call any of our coal repre- 


sentatives. They are trained men, ready to assist you and cooperate with 
you in investigating coal facts. 


CHESAPEAKE ana QHIO 


Direct from the coal-bin of America 
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Solid coal train of 125 cars moving over the Western Maryland Railway—from mines to tide. 


COAL—/for every purpose . . . on lines of 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


One car or a hundred—you'll find the bituminous coal you 
need along the lines of 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


You'll find too that when you route your tidewater coal ship- 
ments over the WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 
you get the benefit of up-to-the-minute coal terminals and pier 
equipment. 


Prompt dispatch is assured, and personal service is our motto. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. ? 
E. R. BARDGETT W. T. STRINGER 


Vice-President—Traffic Coal Manager 
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It is upon railroads that the 
responsibility lies for the trans- 
portation of the vast golden 
harvest from the grain fields of 


America to markets. 


Illinois Central System, through 
its unique distinction of being 
both a great north and south 
railroad and a vitally important 
link in the transportation routes 
between East and West, par- 
ticipates heavily in the move- 
ment of the nation’s grain. 


Its equipment, schedules and 
personnel assure the finest 
standards of service. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 

NHE railroads, we understand, are about ready to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
petition for permission to increase certain freight rates 
with a view to bolstering their declining revenue and 
meeting inereased expenses. Their showing of revenue 
nd expenses, we think, justifies an appeal for higher 
rates of some sort and there can fairly, in principle, 
be no negative reply except on the theory that there are 
‘\fravagances and mismanagement that, if corrected, 
would put them in better financial position without in 
creases in rates—or, of course, that they have not chosen 
the right commodities or the right territories for in- 

creases or the right method of applying them. 
or all that, we do not believe the increases will 
be granted; we say that without yet knowing what form 
the application will take. The decision will be reached 
after long and ponderous hearings at which everybody 
with any idea or lack of idea on the subject that he can 
express in words will be allowed to present as evidence. 
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We do not believe the Commission will be favorably dis 
posed toward increases. Commissioner Eastman is likely 
to point eut, more or less convincingly, to his colleagues 
that the railroads could save more than the amount they 
seek through a freight rate advance by putting into effect 
economies he, as Coordinator of Transportation, has pro- 
posed or expects to propose. If the rate advance were 
requested as an emergency measure, for a limited time, 
this latter objection might not apply, but we understand 
it is not to be so requested. Shippers affected by the pro 
posed advances will fight to the last ditch; they always 
do; and they will have opportunity to make a good case. 
They will bring in quantities of evidence to prove that 
the proposed increases are burdensome and not justified, 
in and of themselves. They will argue that to exact 
increases of them and not of others merely because the 
railroads need the money and could get it through these 
increases, though in other territories or on other com 
modities where increases would be just as fair, they could 
not get it because of competition, would be discrimina 
tion. They will make a showing of wasteful practices 
on the part of the railroads, correction of which would 
improve their revenue. They will argue that the proposed 
increases would simply drive more business from the rail 
roads to their competitors and so result in a loss instead 
of a gain for them. We see little to be hoped for by the 
railroads as a result of their proposed effort; it is a 
case of their needing the money, but “try and get it.” 
Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that the 
railroads really are entitled to greater revenue on the 
business they carry, that the only way it can be ob- 
tained is through an increase in rates, and that the 
regulatory powers would be disposed to admit this and 
act accordingly, we have another illustration of the 
almost impossibility of getting anywhere along this line 
because of the element of unregulated competition. The 
railroads have taken this into consideration, apparently, 
and have held conferences with their competitors with 
a view to agreements, with what result we do not know. 
But of what avail is it for the railroads to put increases 
into effect when there is no control over their com 
petitors who are ready to take advantage of such a 
situation? The only recourse is to find commodities 
and regions on and in which rates may be raised with- 
out incurring this unfair competition, and to do that, 
it may be readily and convincingly argued, would work 
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discrimination against these commodities and regions 
in favor of those not so burdened. 


no doubt, tiresome 


Some of our readers, consider 
our constant harping on the theory of equalization of 
regulation, but, whether tiresome or not, it is certain 
that the question of adequate revenue for the railroads 
can never be settled properly until their competitors 
are under the same kind of control that governs them, 
and by the same authority. If we had the direction of 
railroad policy and strategy we would concentrate on 
that point at the expense of all other considerations until 
we got somewhere or were convinced that it was abso 
lutely hopeless; if we became thus convinced then we 
would agree to government ownership or any other plan 
that would relieve us of our financial burden and our 
responsibility. There can be no order in the present 
transportation chaos with one kind of transportation 
rigidly regulated and a competing powerful kind un- 
regulated. They sell the same thing and by the same 
method; they differ only as to the character of the serv 
ice, in some respects; the same kind of regulation of 
them the same 


rates should apply to all of and in 


degree. 


CONFLICTING POLICIES 
HE president of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association is puzzled by the fact that, while one 
department of government is spending two hundred and 
fifty million dollars to bring the navy up to treaty 
strength, another department, through Mr. Wallace, See- 
retary of Agriculture, is seeking to destroy the auxiliary 
fleet—the 
further governmental encouragement 


American merchant marine—by urging that 
of the shipping 
industry by subsidy or similar measures would tend to 


divert the energy of our people to shipping as compared 


with other industries. Mr. Baker may well be in dis- 
agreement with Mr. Wallace, but he ought not to be 


puzzled; he ought to know by this time that our present 
government is made up of the fads and fancies of the 
various gentlemen composing it, each with his hobby, 
with no sort of well worked out coordination or logic. 
Mr. Wallace may know what 
about the navy; he is interested in agriculture. 


not even is being done 


Perhaps the controversy can be solved by abolish- 


ing the merchant marine and paying the ship owners 
not to operate, just as farmers are paid for not produc- 
ing. The shipping men would then be getting the money 


they need without the bother of working for it; their 
only problem would be that of deciding what kind of 
ships are the best not to operate. 

There are many good arguments against subsidizing 


the merchant marine, but the idea that it interferes 
with agriculture is a new one, For that matter, how 


ever. it would seem that Mr. Wallace is arguing against 
himself: if he wants farm production curtailed, why 
should he not be pleased with something like ships that 
will divert the minds of the simple farm folks from hogs 


and corn? 


We are as unable to reconcile the various ideas of 
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Mr. Wallace with each other as to see any relation be- 
tween them and ideas of other departments of govern 
ment. We may be ignorant, but we are no more so 
than most persons; to hear anyone try to justify present 
governmental policies with reference to each other is 
had the 


better than any stage comedy we have ever 


pleasure of seeing. 


RAIL PENSION WASTE 

"Sor dagargee with the wider issue of the constitution 

ality of the railroad pension law and its permanent 
application, the question of the railroads furnishing a 
comparatively small sum of money for setting up the 
machinery of the pension board and putting it to work 
is. we realize, a minor one, but it seems to us that there 
ought to be reason and economy even in small things 
and. of course, the $125,000 to be advanced by the rail 
roads for preliminary enforcement of the law the validity 
of which they are fighting is, in these days, mere chicken 
feed. Even the railroads, impoverished as they are, seem 
to regard it so and make no protest at being called on 
to pay it. 

It would seem to us—foolishly, no doubt, influenced 
by business principles—that the way to proceed in this 
case would be for the government to refrain from un 
dertaking the expense and trouble of putting this new 
agency to work, in view of the fact that it may not be 
permitted to continue and, if it is not, all the expense 
and trouble will be for naught. At there can be 
no more than a few months of time at stake, But the 
King of France must march up the hill and then, prob 
ably, march down again, all the machinery set up at 
the expense of the railroads being scrapped and the rail 


most, 


roads whistling for their money. It’s only a mere $125, 
000. to be sure, but, to our way of thinking, the rail 
roads might better be allowed to keep it a few months 
until the issue is finally decided than to be compelled 
or induced to spend it at the risk of having spent it for 
nothing. Perhaps the railroads are strategically wise 
not to contest the injustice of this comparatively small 
item, but the point is that the court ought not to permit 
them to be put in such a position or, if it does permit 
it, the government should itself refrain from putting the 
machinery in motion to enforce the pension law until 
its right to do so is definitely determined. 

It is a silly law, in the first place, according to our 
way of thinking, considered from the broad point of view 
of public policy; even admitting the wisdom of the policy 
involved, it is still silly and has been so found by Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s coordinator of transportation, Mr. Kast 
man, himself working on a pension plan that he thought 
would hold water; and now the things that are being 
before it is determined whether or 


done to enforce it 


not it will stand are silly. 
DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 
In amendments Nos. 34 and 35 to drought order No. 16, the 
Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, has added counties in 
Arkansas, California and Oregon to the areas from and to which 


the carriers may publish drought relief rates on livestock and 
feed in simplified form. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Neither lender nor borrower be, 
obviously, is not advice the railroads 
can follow, so long as government con- 
trols, to a large extent, both their in- 
come and their outgo. Men who watch 
the ebb and flow of money expect the 
ailroads, hat in hand, soon to be standing around the door of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Except for a few re- 
newals of loans they have not lately been helping to wear ruts 

the steps leading to the RFC. 

As soon, however, as there was a prospect that the railroads 
might begin taking in an increased amount of money, pressure 
of public officers forced them to agree to restore wages to the 
re-crash level, though the pre-crash level of the volume of busi- 
ness was still so far away that the 200 inch lense telescopes in 
process of construction could not see it. Congress hoisted 
inother burden to the backs of the carriers by means of the 
railroad retirement act. NRA codes, by forcing up wages and 

itting down hours of labor, have put jacks under prices of 
materials and supplies the railroads have to buy. The total 
estimate of increased costs, if and when pension payments are 
required, higher wages are being paid, and the full force and 
effect of higher prices are felt, is $359,000,000 a year. And this 
is without the governments having done a thing to enable the 
railroads to obtain a cent of increased revenues. 

Theoretically, the measures of the new deal are to bring 
about such an increase in the volume of business as to make a 

irden of about a million dollars a day a mere bagatelle. 

Borrowings, it is believed among men who know about such 
things, will have to be begun if anticipation of the burdens that 
will Show an increase to full volume in the early part of 1935. 

takes time for a railroad to show the Commission that it 
would be safe for the government's pawn shop to lend money on 
the bits of collateral it may be able to offer as pledges. It also 
takes, time for the RFC to mull over the situation and come to 
conclusion that the loans should be made. 

Even after the traffic men of the railroads have figured out 

how to obtain more revenue from the volume of business that 
being offered for carriage, it will be months before there can 
be a realization on any new rates. 


Railroads Soon Again 
Expected to Become 


RFC Borrowers 


Thirty-two years ago, Theodore Roosevelt 
Roosevelts built what then seemed a spacious building 
for the offices of the chief executive of this 
country. Now Franklin Roosevelt, having 
ripped up Theodore’s structure to such an ex- 
tent that only parts of walls remained stand- 
ing, is providing himself with about twice as much room as his 
cousin thought he should have. Theodore needed the White 
House for his children, he said. 

While the country has not doubled its size in the last thirty- 
two years, the government has thrust its nose into so many 
things that its work has probably been multiplied by four, the 
largest multiplication recently being the creation of new deal 
agencies. Instead of retrenchment since F. D. R. came into 
fice there has been supposedly temporary continuous expan- 
tion. The high end of it may have been reached this year but 
there is nothing certain about that. If the size of the new 
White House office appendix may be regarded as a yard stick, it 
has not yet reached its peak. 

While there was some grumbling about the “upstartishness” 
of Theodore Roosevelt in deciding that what had been good 
enough for John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Johnson, 
and Abraham Lincoln was not good enough for him, most folks 

reed that it was time the President should have an office not 
a part of his residence. It was not dignified, to say the least, to 
have the office in the house. That was particularly so from the 
time of the Spanish War onward. It was not altogether dignified, 
before that war came, for William McKinley to haye to do his 

ork in an office on the second floor of the mansion, behind a 
Slatted half door such as was to be found in nearly every bar- 
room in the land. 

And, by the way, it was amusing for the few newspaper cor- 

spondents who used to be about the President’s office con- 


Need Room, 


Much Room 


Unually, to observe the third of otr assassinated Presidents pacing 
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back and forth in his small office, his legs encased in a pair of 
black and white plaid “pants.” And they were “loud’’—the 


checks being about three-sixteenths of an inch square. Memory 
fails to recall of McKinley ever wearing those trousers in public. 
But he certainly wore them in his office, thereby lightening the 
hours of some of the correspondents. 


“Anyway,” observes the American 
Automobile Association, the whole thing 
indicates that old and complicated laws 
are still in existence in some states,” 
anent the fact that, though “old Dobbin” 
has lost his prestige, in eighteen states 
the law makes horse stealing a more heinous offense than steal 
ing an automobile, even if Dobbin is spavined. 

By way of retort it might be observed that that is nothing 
at all in view of the fact that, a few years ago, if not now, a 
statite of Maryland forbade a master to feed his slaves terrapin 
more than three times a week, slaves having vrown tired of 
terrapin, probably because it was not “a la Maryland,” that 
portion of the description undoubtedly referring to the sherry 
wine and spices. 

Yet Carlyle, with incredulity, recites the fact that a deputy 
in one of the French legislative bodies that sprung up and died 
in the period of the revolution, demanded the repeal of an old 
law permitting a seigneur, on his return from the hunt, to kill 
not more than two serfs and “refresh” his feet in their warm 
blood and bowels. To be sure, for centuries before the demand, 
French parliaments were hardly even names, so failure to repeal 
such a law, if there ever Was one that so disregarded the natural 
rights of the conquered Celts, is not to be held against the legis- 
lative bodies. The kings whose philosophy of government was 
summed up by Louis XIV in, “L’etat! C’est moi,” made statutes. 
Parliaments merely registered them. 


Law Makers Quick 
to Enact, but 
Slow to Repeal 


About the time William McKinley 
was walking back and forth in his little 
office and exposing his plaid trousers, 
James Hamilton Lewis was coming to 
town as a plebe congressman from Wash- 
ington. Lewis, who had dabbled around 
a newspaper office, stopped at the Queen City Club in Cincinnati, 
O., on his way to Washington. There his nose for hews told 
him that gossip to the effect that John Sherman was to quit the 
Senate to become Secretary of State under McKinley probably 
had a good foundation in view of the fact that a cousin of the 
man who had been Hayes’ Secretary of the Treasury twent) 
years before was a member of the club. So Lewis announced 
that Johm Sherman was to be Secretary of State, and so he 
became not long after “Jim Ham” had announced it as the fact 

How modest things then were may be inferred from the 
fact that Lewis and two newspaper correspondents hired them- 
selves one very small room on the top of No. 1410 G street for 
an office. That was before the days of marble Greek temples 
as office buildings for senators and representatives, two for 
members of the House and one for members of the Senate, 
together with private baths, private barbers, smelling salts, and 
mineral waters for the members of the two houses, not to men- 
tion tunnels whereby they may go from their offices to their 
seats in the capitol without exposing themselves to the gaze ol 
the vulgar. 


McKinley Days 
Were, Indeed, 


Days of Simplicity 


More pointedly than in any other 
increased freight rate case, it is be- 
lieved, will it be asked, “Will higher 
rates pay?”, with respect to the pro- 
ceeding the railroads began putting into 
final shape at their meeting in Wash- 
ington this week. Every time the railroads have proposed gen- 
eral increases some of them have doubted the wisdom of seme 
features of the move. All have gone along, however, in the 
interest of a united front. Some of them, soon thereafter, have 
reduced the increased rates. 

Ever since the coming of the trucks there has been much 
debate among railroad traffic men as the best way to handle 
that competition. For three years rail rates have been coming 
down to meet the competition of the trucks, especially on the 
so-called short hauls. Store-door rates have been established to 
intensify the competition. Railroad traffic men, in large num- 
bers, have indicated that, unless the short haul rates were re- 
duced, the trucks would extend the length of their hauls, some 
thin long haul rates being compensated for, in a measure, by 
profitable short haul traffic. While they have recognized that 
few truck rates are really compensatory, they have felt they 
could not afford to allow the trucks to take business without 
fighting for it, even if thereby both agencies of transport lose 
money. 


Will Increased 
Freight Rates 
Bring More Money? 
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Out of the debates among the railroad traffic managers has 
emerged the general idea that short haul class rates can not be 
increased but that class rates for the longer hauls can be put up. 
In the western class rate case, in particular, the railroads fought 
for increased long haul rates. They argued that that sort of 
traffic could not be taken by the trucks and that, therefore, the 
Commission should not require them to join in the long-haul 
overhead rates between the east and west that were graded in 
accordance with the old maxim that, as the haul increased, the 
rate, by the mile, decreased. 

In the debates of the traffic men on the question of how to 
get more money, surcharges, a product of Ex Parte No. 103, 
naturally were suggested as a scheme that had been used with 
success. Although shippers, in that case, argued that any in- 
creases at that time (1931) would simply have the effect of 
driving traffic from the rails, the result of the surcharge method 
was beneficial. It brought in additional revenues at a time when 
the need of the railroads wasealmost, if not wholly, as dire as 
at present. 

At this time, it is believed, there are more railroad traffic 
men who doubt the efficacy of increased rates than there were 
in 1931. If any considerable number knew of a large volume of 
traffic that was being held back by present rates, it is believed 
reductions would not have to wait the outcome of the latest 
proceeding for increases. 

It may be that, in the thousands of 
pages of exceptions and arguments with 
respect to them in Ex Parte No. 104, part 
II, terminal services, someone has said a 
kind word about the work of Director Bartel. If so that word 
has escaped those who have generally been looking only at the 
conclusions of the arguments. The director, in this case, is not 
a man without a country, but he seems to be a man without a 
friend. 

It might be suggested that it would not be the part of wisdom 
to twit him too pointedly on his friendlessness. He might sug: 
gest that it was a case of no one feeling the halter draw with 
good opinion of the law—meaning, of course, what he thinks is 
the law. A. E. H. 


Bartel a Man 
Without a Friend 


RAIL PENSION LITIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroads, as the result of the refusal of Justice Proctor, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, to grant a 
temporary restraining order against the Railroad Retirement 
Board—which would have had the effect of temporarily suspend- 
ing operation of the pension act—are expected to eomply with 
the order of the pension board requiring an aggregate contribu- 
tion to the board of approximataely $125,000 on or before 
August 25 to enable the board to put the act in operation, 
according to spokesmen for the carriers in Washington. It is 
also expected they will comply with the order seeking the names 
of employes who are 70 years old next February 1 and who must 
be retired on pension at that time. 

Question has been raised as to whether the railroads, pend- 
ing final decision of the pension suit, would or would not comply 
with the pension law, in whole or in part. In this connection 
it is pointed out that the carriers could have ignored the law 
and forced the pension board to act against them in court and 
thus have raised the question as to the validity of the act. They 
decided, however, to bring the suit filed by them rather than 
to have the isuse raised by ignoring the law. 

The railroads, it is said, wish to obtain a decision as soon 
as possible from the Supreme Court of the United States as to 
the validity of the law. They were not averse to advancing the 
pension board a relatively small sum of money to enable it to 
take preliminary action pending a court decision as to the 
validity of the act. An effort was made by them to reach an 
agreement with the board as to the sum to be advanced but 
no agreement was reached. 

The attitude assumed by Justice Proctor at the hearing on 
the plea for a temporary restraining order has been construed as 
in effect constituting a check on the pension board, though he 
refused to issue the restraining order. He indicated he did not 
think the board, pending the decision of the case in his court, 
would take any unreasonable action, and plainly intimated that 
if it did, he would consider a plea by the railroads to restrain 
the board. 

The first principal contribution of the carriers into the pen- 
sion board fund will not be due until November 1. It is hoped 
that a decision in the case will have been obtained by that time 
from the District Supreme Court. If the court finds the act 
invalid, an injunction against its enforcement will be issued. 

The idea at the hearing before Justice Proctor seemed to 
be that no harm would be done by permitting the board to take 
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the initial steps of applying the pension law, pending the deter. 
mination of the suit, if the board did not proceed to require 
any unusual advances of money or informa‘ion that would make 


it necessary for the railroads to do a great deal of work. 


The pension act, in section 12, provides that, on the failure 


of any carrier to make any payment when due under the provi 


sions of the act, such carrier, unless excused by order of the 


board, “shall pay an additional 1 per centum of the amount of 
such payment for each month such payment is delayed.” 

In view of the fact that Justice Proctor, in advance of the 
issuing of the order requiring the payment of $125,000, virtually 
approved the order by saying that it would not damage the rail 
roads to such an extent as to warrant issuance of a restraining 
order, the opinion igs held that the railroads could not well 
disobey the order. It is pointed out in this connection that i 
they did disobey it and action was taken against them because 
of such disobedience, the final result would be a testing of the 
validity of the act which has been brought into issue by another 
route as decided upon by the carriers. 

In their bill attacking the pension act, the carriers said 
that, by reason of the heavy penalties and punishments im 
posed by the act, they could not safely disregard the act or 
cause or induce their respective officers and agents to disre 
gard it. 

Section 13 of the act provides that any employe, other 
person, officer, or agent of a carrier subject to the act who 
shall willfully fail or refuse to make any report or furnish any 
information required by the board or who shall willfully fail 
or refuse to make any accounting required under the act shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

John L. Rogers, assistant to Coordinator Eastman, has been 
made secretary of the Railroad Retirement Board. He will 
continue to serve in both positions. The pension board has 
only a small organization and it is expected this will be the 
case until the pension suit has been determined. 


Pension Board Rules 


In its first announcement as to rules and regulations, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, under date of August 23, said: 


Pursuant to authority conferred by the railroad retirement act 
Public No, 485, 73d Congress, the Railroad Retirement Board has this 
day made and adopted the following rules and regulations: 

1. Since it is the purpose of the railroad retirement act to pro- 
vide adequately for the satisfactory retirement of aged employes, and 
since satisfactory compulsory retirement of employes is dependent on 
the payment of retirement annuities to them, and since the act pro 
vides that annuities shall not begin prior to February 1, 1935:, (a) the 
retiremnet prior to February 1, 1935, of employes who have attained 
the age of 65 years or more is not required under the act and the 
failure to retire such employes prior to said date is not a violation 
of the act; (b) agreements between carriers and such employes t 
extend the time for retirement to February 1, 1935, are not required 
by section 4 of the act. 

2. Under section 5 of the act, each carrier is responsible for the 
collection of its employes’ contributions and the payment thereof t 
the railroad retirement fund. The employe contributions are to be 
forwarded to the Railroad Retirement Board together with the carrier 
contributions at the time fixed for the payment of carrier contribu- 
tions. The employe contributions shall be deducted, however, from 
the employes’ compensation currently, as and when compensation is 
paid by the carriers to their employes, in the amount of 2 per cent 
of each payment of compensation. The accumulation of non-deducted 
employe contributions and the later deduction of such accumulated 
contributions is prohibited, provided, however, that any carrier which 
shall have paid compensation to its employes for service rendered in 
the month of August, 1934, without deduction of the employe contribu- 
tions may deduct 2 per cent of such paid compensation, in addition 
to the current deduction, from the first payment of compensation for 
service rendered in the month of September, 1934. 


MEDIATION BOARD ORDER 


The National Mediation Board, as required by the eighth 
paragraph of section 2 of the act of June 21, 1934, amending 
the railway labor act, has issued Order No. 1 to the president 
of each carrier subject to the act relating to the posting ol! 
a notice notifying employes that all disputes between the 
carrier and its employes will be handled in accordance with 
the requirements of the railway labor act and that contracts 
of employment will be governed by the act. The board prepared 
a sample copy of the notice required to be posted on all the 
usual and customary bulletin boards giving information to 
employes and at such other places as may be necessary t0 
make them accessible to all employes. 

The notice, as required by the act, sets forth the third, fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of section 2 of the act relating to freedom 
of choice of representatives of employes, to carriers being fol 
bidden to interfere in labor organization, and to freedom of 
employes to join labor organizations of their choice, ; 

The notice is to be signed by the president of each carrier 
and all officers whose duties are affected by the part of the 
law in question are.advised to take notice of and to comply 
with the provisions thereof. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





JOINT RATES WITH LAKE LINES 


TT‘ HE Commission, by division 2, in an opinion written by Com- 
| missioner Splawn, has dismissed No. 26143, Nicholson Uni- 
versal Steamship Company et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., finding 
at the refusal of railroads to establish through routes and 
nt rates in connection with the Nicholson Line and the Spo- 
kane Line, its subsidiary, was not in violation of section 3. 
hey operate on the Great Lakes. 

The Commssion further found that the service of existing 
lines on the lakes was adequate and that it had not been shown 
that joint rates between the railroads and the Nicholson and 
Spokane lines were necessary or desirable, 


Finding no fault with the practice in southern territory of 
irying switching charges with the identity of the one paying 
t, the Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3939, switch- 
» at High Point, N. C., has found justified the proposed in- 
creased switching charge at High Point, N. C., published by 
the Southern Railway and the High Point, Randleman, Asheboro 
& Southern, a subsidiary of the Southern. The order of sus- 
ension has been vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

The increase proposed and found justified was from $2.25 
, car to $6,30 in those instances in which the charge was paid 
by the High Point, Thomasville & Denton Railroad Co. In in- 
tances Where the consignor or consignee pays the charge no 

ange is to be made. But when all or any portion of the 
switching charge is absorbed by the High Point road, the charge 
to be $6.30. 

According to the Southern and its subsidiary the charge of 
$2.25 was established without regard to cost of switching and 

is the charge generally made throughout the south on the 
theory of reciprocal switching. But the Southern pointed out 
it there was not much reciprocity in switching at High Point 
cause in 1933 the High Point delivered 2,246 cars for place- 
ent On Southern tracks in comparison with 577 cars delivered 
y the Southern for placement on the tracks of the High Point. 

The fact, however, that interchange switching rates were or 

not reciprocal, said the Commission, was unimportant, as 

so-called reciprocal theory of establishing switching charges 
had been condemned by it in several cases. 

The principal motive of the Southern in proposing to in- 
rease the rates in question was the fact that many industries 
on its line at High Point favored the High Point road with the 
ne-haul on inbound and outbound freight, so that the Southern 
eceived only the switching charge, which it claimed was in- 
sufficient to cover the cost of the service. 

Shippers, of course, the report added, had the right to route 
their shipments and that it was immaterial so far as this pro- 
eeding was concerned whether the shippers at High Point 
cated on the Southern tracks favored the High Point road 
r not. It added that it was a fact that the High Point road 
was owned and controlled largely by the business men of High 
Point, 

A cost study made by the Southern showed a one-way 
movement cost of a car, plus return on investment, to be $9.13 
acar. The Commission did some figuring of its own and said 
that for the Southern to be consistent it should do certain things 
in figuring the cost. Modifying the cost calculation as it said it 
should have been made, the Commission arrived at a one-way 
cost of $8.82 a car. Without return on investment the Southern 
figured the cost of the two-way movement at $7.46. 

Switching charges in the south, the report said, varied 
greatly. It was not unusual to find a nominal switching charge 
applying on traffic when the shipper paid it and a much higher 
charge applying when a connecting road got the line-haul and 
absorbed the charge or any part of it. When there was absorp- 
“on, the report said, the charge sometimes ran as high as $20 a 

Commissioner McManamy, concurring in part, said he 
agreed that the proposed charge of $6.30 a car was not unrea- 
sonable. But he said he did not agree that the amotnt of the 
charge for the same service could be made dependent upon who 
paid it. 


STEAM ROAD ROLLERS 


_ No, 26154, Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 4. Rates, steam road rollers, Springfield, O., to 





points in Florida and from St. Petersburg and Limona, Fla., to 
Springfield found inapplicable. Found that the rates assailed 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to points in Florida and from points in 
Florida to Jacksonville were inapplicable to the extent that they 
exceeded the applicable rates a car of $59 to Monet; $47.50 to 
Carters; $39.50 to Clara; $56.50 to Ft. Pierce; $20 to Green 
Cove Springs; $51 to Clearwater; and $59 from St. Petersburg 
and $47.50 from Limona, minimum 20,000 pounds, excess in pro- 
portion. Reparation of $713.74 awarded. 


ROCK ISLAND ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No, 10168, has 
denied an application of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co, and its trustees for authority to abandon operation of a 
leased line of railroad extending from Brinkley northerly to 
Newport, Ark., 52.4 miles, together with a branch line extending 
from Wiville to Gregory, 5.96 miles. Objections to the applica- 
tion were offered by local citizens and industries and the White 
& Black River Valley Railway Co. A hearing was held for the 
federal commission by the Arkansas Corporation Commission, 
which recommended that the application be denied. The lines 
in question are owned by the White & Black River Valley which 
leased its properties to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad 
Co, under date of June 30, 1900, for a term of 80 years. The latter 
company, by an indenture dated March 24, 1940, leased its prop 
erties, including its lease-hold interest in the W. & B., to the 
Rock Island for a term of 999 years. Pursuant to the certificate 
issued by division 4 in Abandonment by C, R. I. & P. Ry., 138 
I. C. C. 798, the Rock Island abandoned operation of the north- 
ern end of the W. & B. line between Newport and Jacksonport, 
Ark., 3.41 miles. 

Under the terms of the leases the Rock Island pays an 
annual rental, 5 per cent of the principal amount of the W. & B., 
outstanding bonds or $30,000 a year. The lease also obligates 
the Rock Island to maintain and operate the railroad, pay the 
taxes, and return the property at the termination of the lease 
in as good condition as it was in the beginning. The service 
now operated on the W. & B. consists of a mixed train, making 
three round trips a week. Since August, 1933, the power used 
has been a gasoline locomotive. The report said that according 
to applicants the revenues assignable to the W. & B. on a mile- 
age prorate aggregated $106,007 in 1929, $24,366 in 1932, and 
$11,674 in eight months of 1933, with corresponding net deficits 
of $132,230, $77,878, and $52,662. It said the latter amounts 
included a proportion of general expenses on the system, local 
taxes, equipment rents, and the payment of $30,000 rental, A 
supplemental statement filed at the hearing, continued the re- 
port, indicated an average loss of approximately $20,000 a year 
in the three and two-thirds years ended August 31, 1933, with 
restricted maintenance, expenditures, and without allowance 
for overhead costs or operating expenses on the other lines of 
the system. 

The Commission said the applicants offered no rebuttal of 
the testimony introduced by the protestants to show the depend. 
ence placed upon the facilities of the W. & B. by those who lived 
and carried on business in the territory. Pointing out that the 
highways were inadequate for regular and heavy traffic the Com- 
mission said the public need for rail transportation as provided 
on the W. & B. lines was apparent. It said the area, popula- 
tion, industries, resources, and potentialities of this territory 
were such that every effort should be made to preserve service. 
It said continued operation of the W. & B. and the question of 
future rental might be reconsidered at such time as the reorgan- 
ization plans of the Rock Island were formulated, and that its 
denial of the application was without prejudice to a further 
proceeding on these issues should the applicant consider such 
proceeding warranted by the conditions. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10588. Maine Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue three notes aggregating $437,500, bearing 5 per cent interest, 
to be dated June 1, 1934, and to mature June 1, 1935, as follows: To 
the Merchants National Bank of Boston, $62,500; to the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, $250,000; and to the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, $125,000, and to pledge as collateral therefor $621,000 of Port- 
land & Ogdensburg Railway 4% per cent first mortgage gold bonds. 
The notes represent an extension of maturity date of indebtedness 
to the banks. 

Finance No. 10589. Lehigh & ew England Railroad Co. asks 
for authority to abandon approxin ely 6 miles of its Slatington 
branch, extending from a point of connection with the Lehigh Valley 
in the Borough of Slatington, Lehigh county, to Slate Junction in 
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Northampton 
applicant. 

Finance No, 10590. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $107,275 of notes to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Rallroad Co. in connection the purchase of second-hand 
rails, for use in a program which it has undertaken in the rehabili- 
tation of the lines of the New Orleans Great Northern, which ap- 
plicant operates under a 99-year lease. 

Finance No, 10591. Cook ‘Transit Corporation asks authority to 
issue 1,000 shares of common stock having no par value to be sold 
for $1 a share, the proceeds to be used for working capital, in connec- 
tion with operation of switching track in Evansville, Ind. 

Finance No, 10592, Long Island Railroad Co, asks authority to 
abandon its Cedarhurst cut-off, extending from a point on the Mon- 
tauk division at Laurelton, thence southerly to a point on the Far 
Rockaway branch at Cedarhurst, 3.49 miles, in Nassau county, New 
York 

Finance No. 10593. Henry 8S. Fleming and Henry B, Curtis, co- 
receivers of the Louisiana Southern Railway Co., asks authority to 
cease operation of and to abandon 4.8 miles of main line railroad ex 
tending from Point-A-La-Hache to Bohemia, La. 

Finance No, 10594. W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, as receivers 
of Georgia & Florida Railroad, ask authority to abandon branch line 
extending from McAdoo through Matthews, Wrens, Stapleton, Avera, 
Gibson, Mitchell, Chalker, Warthen, and Sandersville to Tennille, Ga., 
56.66 miles in length. The receivers said the operations of the branch 
had resulted in annual losses for many years and that there was no 
hope of making it self-sustaining. : 

Finance Nos. 9985 and 100007. The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railroad Co. petitions the Commission to correct statements in the 
mimeographed report in these proceedings with respect to earnings 
of the applicant, 


county, Pa., where it connects with the main line of 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 10265, Application of Missouri-Kansas Belt and Ter- 
minal Company for certificate to construct lines of railroad in the 
state of Kansas, Frank O. Lowden, James E. Gorman and Joseph 
B. Fleming, as trustees of the Estate of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, permitted to intervene. 

No. 26345, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. vs. A. & 8S, et al, The Texas 
Industrial Traffic League permitted to intervene 

No, 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. United States Gypsum 
Co, permitted to intervene. 

No, 25136, South Atlantic Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
The order entered herein on August 4, 1933, is amended by inserting 
the words “others than cedar sawdust” immediately following the 
words “ground sawdust" appearing in the first and second ordering 
paragraphs of said order. 

No, 26593, Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs. Alton et al. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. permitted to intervene 

No. 26584, The Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. B. & O. et al. W. 
S, Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene 

No, 26599, Standard Oil Co, et al. vs. A. G. S. et al Mexican Pe- 
troleum Corporation of Louisiana, Inc., Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration and Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene, 

No. 26530, Ace Petroleum Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
Navy Gas & Supply Co.; the Navy Gas & Supply Co. of Pueblo; the 
Otero Petroleum Sales Co.; the Trinidad Oil Co.; the MeBurney_ Oil 
Co.: the Skoglund Oil Co., and Shell Petroleum Co., permitted to 
intervene, g r 

Finance No. 10556, Application of Missouri-Kansas Belt and Ter 
minal Co, for authority to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of certain bonds and stock of the Imperial Terminal Building Co 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe permitted to intervene. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 11243, Charles Boldt Glass Co, vs. Director General, as agent, 
L. & N. etal. J. EB. Tilford for defendants, L. & N., C. & O., C, N. O. 
& T. P. and Southern asks for modification of order herein, 

No. 23822, American Trading Corporation vs. S. A. L. Complainant 
asks for rehearing and/or reargument. 

No. 24768, Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask for reconsideration of report filed herein on May 8, 1934. 

No. 24945, Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening, and further hearing in connection with 
I. & S. 8742 and 3776, lime from, to, and between points in the south- 
west. 

No, 25905, and Sub. 1, L. H. Willard et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants and interveners ask for further hearing and/or oral 
argument before entire Commission, 

No. 26127, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening of proceeding and for vacation of 
the order entered under date of June 15, 1934, by division 4. 

No. 26196, Peter Fox Sons Co, vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration on the record as made so that the 
decision may be modified and an order entered awarding reparation 
for the overcharges found to exist. 

Finance No. 10564, Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern aban- 
donment. Public Service Commission of State of New York asks dis- 
missal of application. 

1. & S. 3928, Ex-river grain from St. Louis to the south. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge Lines, ask for re- 
hearing and reconsideration of the report herein. 

No, 23130, Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in Illi- 
nois. C., Cc. C. & St. L., N. Y. C., lessee, asks for modification of 
Commission's order so as to permit the establishment of the same 
rate from Danville group mines to Champaign and Urbana, IIL, as 
is maintained by the Wabash. 

No, 24082, and Subs. 1 to 3, incl., Cargill Commission Co. vs. G. N. 
Complainants ask for reconsideration, 

No. 24304, and Sub. 1, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and/or reargument, in a second 
petition. 

No. 25699, Southern Natural Gas Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. 
Central Freight Association lines, defendants, ask for reconsideration 
and rehearing, and motion to strike complainants’ rebuttal memo- 
randum. 

No. 26170, Cargill Elevator Co. vs. G. N. 
reconsideration, 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask vacation and setting aside of order of Commission 
herein. 

No. 22752, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 
19169, Sub. 1, California Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Carriers. Complain- 


Complainant asks for 
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ants in No. 19169, Sub, 1, ask for reopening and reconsideration either 
upon the record as made or after further oral hearing, if permitted 
with respect to the reasonableness of the past rates prescribed herein 
and upon which reparation is based, 

No. 23158, F. J. Cooledge & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al 
Defendants ask vacation and setting aside of order herein. 

No, 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. A. & R 
et al. Interstate Railroad asks for modification of Commission's sup 
plemental order of June 27, 1934, requiring the filing of prescribed 
rates on 20 days’ notice. 

No, 25123, St. Louis Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Alton et al 
and No. 25449, Subs. 1 to 9, inclusive, St. Louis Live Stock Exchang: 
et al. vs. Alton et al. Intervener, Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of State of South Dakota, asks for reargument and amended finding 
and order. 


YARDAGE CHARGES SUIT 


Railroads serving the Union Stock Yards in Chicago in 
equity No. 78-351, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al, vs 
United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
southern district in New York, have asked the court to enjoin 
an order of the Commission exempting the complainant in 
Hygrade Foods Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 195 
I. C. C, 553, from paying yardage charges on live stock which 
it accepts at the unloading pens in the stock yards district of 
Chicago, The Union Stock Yards & Transit Co. is also a part) 
to this suit. The stock yards company denies the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, if any is intended to be asserted, over it 

The railroads assert that if the Commission intends by the 
cease and desist order in that case that they pay the yardage 
then the order purports to require them to do something that 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission. They assert 
that if the intent of the order is to require them to bear the 
expense of the yardage, then it is an effort to deprive them of 
property without due process of law. The stock yards company 
asserts that it is not under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and that therefor if the regulating bodies’ order is intended to 
require it to relieve the complainants of the payment of the 
yardage charges, the order is beyond the power of the Commis 
sion. 

This litigation brings before the court the question as to 
whether the Commission can require the railroads to make deliv 
eires of live stock in unloading pens in the stock yards district 
and enable the Hygrade Food Products Corporation to take deliv 
ery without payment of yardage charges. Such of the live stock 
of the Hygrade Corporation as does require the services of the 
stock yard company is subject to the so-called yardage charges 
The Commission, in its report in this case, undertook to make 
a separation of the live stock that could be delivered without 
the intervention of the yard stocks company and that which 
required services from it. 


RFC SELLS RAIL NOTES 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced the 
sale of $1,204,000 of Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. 4 per 
cent equipment trust series B, temporary registered certificates, 
to Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., at $970.11 a thousand 
These securities cover the carrier’s debt to the Public Works 
Administration for a loan. The RFC pointed out that the cer 
tificates would not begin to bear interest until May 21, 1935, 
and June 21, 1935, and that when that was taken into account, 
the equipment trusts were sold at slightly less than a 4 per 
cent yield, while some municipals sold by the RFC at the same 
time would yield as low as 2.1 per cent. 





LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Harvey C. Couch has resigned as a member of the board of 
directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to return 
to his business interests in the southwest. The resignation is 
effective September 1. 

In Finance No. 9228, supplemental, the Texas-Southeastern 
Railroad Co. asks approval of a plan to pay $5,000 on a loan for 
$15,000 from the RFC and renewal or extension of the remainder 
for three years. The loan is due September 15. 


WESTERN UNION VALUATION 


The Commission has been requested by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to complete the former’s valuation of 
the properties of the Western Union Telegraph Co, 

SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S, No. 4026, the Commission has suspended from 
August 20 until March 20, schedules published in supplement 
No. 10 to Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C, No. 2744, supplement 13 
to Pennsylvania AA-I. C. C. No. 2138, and various other tariffs. 
The suspended schedules propose to reduce the rates 13 cents 
a ton on interstate shipments of bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia to 
Philadelphia, Pa., for transshipment to points inside the Dela- 
ware Capes in Delaware and New Jersey. 
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TRUCK COMPETITION ON GLASS 

JYROPOSING that the Commission bow to truck competition in 
the matter of rates established by it, in compliance with the 
third section of the interstate commerce act, Examiner Horace 
V. Johnson in No. 17287, American Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. 
& S$. F. et al., and No. 20170, National Sash & Door Co. et al. 
s. Same, has recommended that the section 3 orders previously 
entered in 185 I, C. C. 7, be vacated and set aside on account of 
changed conditions. The greatest change in conditions, the 

eport shows, was brought about by truck competition. 

“Since the Commission’s decision in these proceedings, 
trucking of window glass from the southwest to western trunk 
ine and Illinois Freight Association territories has become the 
rule,” said Examiner Johnson. “The truck rates are very much 
ower than the rail rates and unregulated. Window glass is now 
old on the basis of freight equalization with the nearest operat- 
ing plant. At the current prices for window glass, southwestern 
manufacturers are today unable to absorb any of this freight 
equalization. Defendants contend glass today is selling below 
manufacturers’ cost of production, and to undertake any equal 
zation means additional loss to the manufacturer. 

“Defendants point out that they are prohibited from making 
reductions or changes to meet these changed conditions. The 
motor carriers are free to establish rates on a sufficiently low 
basis to take the bulk of business. With the rail rate structure 
frozen’ the motor truck operators make rates without fear of 
competition. The only solution of the problem, so far as the 
rail carriers are concerned, is to enable them to meet the com- 
petition, This they are not today able to do.” 


These proceedings were reopened with respect to undue 
prejudice and preference by an order dated May 7, 1934, the peti 
tion for the reopening having been filed by carriers serving the 
outhwestern window glass producing plants and their connec 
tions in W. T. L, territory. Johnson said no one opposed the 
elief sought. 

The difficulty now confronting the carriers, Johnson said, 
vas the interrelation of the Commission's orders in Nos. 17287 
and 20170. To illustrate the situation, he said, the Commission 

ade rate from Hartford City, Ind., to Dubuque, Ia., was 32 
ents. Under the outstanding orders of the Commission the 
Fredonia, Kan., to Dubuque rate was 54 cents, From Ft. Smith, 
\rk., and Okmulgee to Dubuque, the carriers applied a six-cent 
differential over the Fredonia-Independence rate, resulting in a 
frozen rate of 60 cents under the order in No. 20170. Under the 
orders, this relationship had to be maintained notwithstanding 
he fact that the Hartford City plant belonging to the American 
Window Glass Co, had not operated for many years; that the 
plant at Independence, Kan., had not produced any window glass 
for several years and that the plant of the Loriaux Glass Co 
it Fredonia had been dismantled, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
Animal Manure 


No. 26318, Ohio Mushroom Co, et al. vs. B. & O. Chicago 
'erminal et al. By Examiner P. F. Mackey. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rate, animal manure, Chicago, Ill., to Lima and Colum- 

is, O., not unreasonable or unduly prefudicial. 


Silica Sand 


No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Upon further 
hearing, amounts of reparation due under findings in previous 
report as modified in 188 I. C, C. 99, that rates on silica sand, 
om the Ottawa, IIl., district to points in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan were unreasonable, determined and recommended for 
iward, 

Class Rates 


No. 25042, Youngstown Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. & 
et al. By Examiner W. A. Disque. Class rates, Youngstown, 
and nearby related points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to Lex- 
ington, Winchester, Georgetown, Paris and Walton, Ky., pro- 
bosed to be found unduly prejudicial but not otherwise unlawful 
'o the extent that they are not lower than the currently main- 
‘tained rates from points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh district by 
‘he amounts of the differences that would be reflected by the 
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application of the same scale and method of rate making and the 
same classification from both sets of origin points 


BOSTON & MAINE TRUCKING 

In the abstract of Examiner Leo F, Flynn’s proposed report 
in No, 26283, Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts vs. Boston & 
Maine (see Traffic World, August 11, p. 211), a position taken 
by the complainant was erroneously attributed to the transpor 
tation manager of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
The complainant’s position, attributed to the transportation 
manager of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, was 
that allowances should be made to shippers who did not avail 
themselves of the Boston & Maine’s door-to-door service in 
order to avoid violations of the act. The position of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts was correctly stated in the 
sentence that preceded the erroneous one, namely, that there 
should not be allowances. 


TERMINAL SERVICES 


With regard to the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
the Ashland, Ky., plants of the American Rolling Mill Co., the 
brief of the railroad company in Ex Parte 104, part II, terminal 
services, says the Commission will appreciate, of course, as the 
carrier does, the seriousness of Director Bartel’s suggestion 
that reasonable ground exists for belief that the practices of 
the carrier have been and are in violation of the Elkins act. 
The carrier explains the service at length, quotes copiously 
from the record and otherwise sets forth what it believes are the 
inaccuracies and misleading statements of the director. On 
account of the alleged misleading inferences and inaccuracies 
of statements, the C. & O. requests the most deliberate and 
careful consideration of its statements of the facts and circum 
stances, which, in its view, fully establish the lawfulness of its 
present practice. 

The Delray Terminal Railway Co. excepts among other 
things to Director Bartel’s recommendation that the service per- 
formed by it at Detroit is a private one, not connected with 
public transportation, and that the terminal is not a common 
carrier. It points out that it has been recognized as a common 
carrier for twenty-nine years and that it is therefore entitled 
to maintain its filed tariffs and to charge according to their 
provisions. 

Commenting upon Director Bartel’s recommendation that 
the Commission recommnd to Congress the repeal or modifica- 
tion of section 15 (13) under which allowances are made, the 
St. Louis Gas & Coke Corporation asks why should this be done 

“Merely because there has been some abuses?” asks the 
company. “Haven't there been other abuses of other sections 
of the act? Of course there have; but that does not furnish 
any ground for a recommendation that the other sections of 
the act should be repealed. 


“What the commission should really do is to recommend 
that Congress give it sufficient forces properly to administer 
the act and better control such matters as allowances, acces- 
sorial services, etc. That is the real underlying purpose of the 
act, to regulate and not to throttle commerce.” 

The contention of the corporation was that the services 
performed for the Illinois Central by the company’s plant rail- 
way benefited the trunk line. It asserted that that industry 
did not profit by the allowances granted to it. 

The Inland Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., supporting the brief of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, ask rejection of the report in its entirety. They said 
the Commission should decline to criticize the allowances es 
tablished and being paid to their Indiana Harbor plants, and 
instead should pronounce them to be lawful and proper. 

For the Commission to do other than dismiss the proceeding 
will cause chaos, according to the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. 
It said if the case were not dismissed there would be a repeti- 
tion of the misunderstanding resulting from the original de 
cisions in the Tap Line Cases and the Industrial Railways Cases 
and also a repetition of the Car Spotting Cases. 

The Dewey Portland Cement Co. said the recommendation 
of Director Bartel should be reversed and that the Commission 
should find that the cement industry should be accorded spot 
pick-up and delivery service by the rail carriers or in lieu there- 
of a proper and lawful allowance for the service of the industry. 

The New York Central Lines excepted to the finding that 
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the allowance paid to the Cannelton Coal & Coke Co. of North 
Cannelton, W. Va., was an “unlawful rebate.” Instead of that, 
said the carrier, it was an economy measure entirely consistent 
with the provisions of the act and that it should be encouraged. 

In the objections of the Dow Chemical Co., it was stated 
that Bartel’s suggestion “is radical if nothing else.” 

The Kirby Lumber Co. said the Commission should find the 
allowances condemned by the director as just and reasonable 
and In every way legal and proper. 

The Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, filing a 
petition of intervention in the case and exceptions at the same 
time, called the attention of the Commission to what it had said 
in Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
18 I. C. C, 310, namely: “We may not assume that rates are 
either unreasonably high or unreasonably low for the entire 
transportation rendered thereunder solely because of the differ- 
ing amounts of terminal services rendered at one end of the 
journey.” 

The Philadelphians, in closing, said they desired to call the 
Commission's particular attention to the fact, as they said, that 
Director Bartel’s proposal would result in an increase on a large 
percentage of carload traffic without having given the shippers, 
public, and the carriers an opportunity to prove the reason- 
ableness of the total transportation charges collected, includ- 
ing terminal charges on the traffic which might be forced to 
depend on rail carriers, thereby creating discrimination among 
competitors within the same rate group. They added it was pos- 
sible the loss of carload rail traffic might be sufficient to in- 
crease terminal expense on the remaining traffic in addition to 
the loss of transportation revenue. 

Asking rejection in its entirety of Director Bartel’s proposed 
report, the American Bridge Co., the American Steel & Wire Co. 
of New Jersey, National Tube Co., and Illinois Steel Co., assert 
the report is wrong in law, in facts, and in conclusion. The 
report, they say, is very inaccurate in its statement of facts, 
but more important than all else, it assumes, without proof, 
that there is a difference between the spotting of cars on team 
tracks or on simple switches and the spotting of cars in large 
industries. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce alleges the entire proceed- 
ing, complete as it is, fails to disclose any support for the 
proposal of Director Bartel that the law be amended to pre- 
clude the granting of allowances; but, on the other hand, gives 
overwhelming support to the desirability to continuing the pres- 
ent provisions and methods for the determination of such ques- 
tions. Payment for services performed by the railroads in plac- 
ing cars on private sidings, says the board, are now and have 
always been included in the line haul charges, The changes 
proposed, the board adds, would be damaging to the railroads; 
would in all likelihood increase their costs; drive additional 
traffic to other means of transportation; and, consequently, impair 
private investments in terminal facilities and increase railroad 
investments in such facilities. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce says that Director 
Bartel’s recommendation that transportation end at the so-called 
interchange point, would substitute for this flexible rule an 
inflexible arbitrary method of determining where, in his opin- 
ion, the carriers’ duty and service should end and when allow- 
ances, if any, should be made. Under his recommendations, the 
question of where the carrier’s services should end, continues 
the representations, would not depend upon the facts pertaining 
to any particular industries or railroads or communities, but 
upon a line of demarcation between what he concludes is serv- 
ice to be rendered by a carrier and service which should be 
rendered by the industry, although compensation to the carriers 
for such service is and always has been included in the freight 
rate, It would be a vain thing, says the association, for the 
Commission to recommend to Congress that section 15 (18) be 
repealed. It would be equally vain to recommend that this 
section of the act be modified so as to provide in some way for 
a “spotting” charge, because such amended section would be 
impracticable and impossible of application. 

In conclusion, the association says, the director should have 
recommended to the Commission that it find that as a whole 
there is little if anything wrong with the present practices of 
the carriers in rendering spotting services, or in paying indus- 
tries reasonable compensation for performing such services 
themselves. 

The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. asks the Commis- 
sion to dismiss the proceeding and find and hold if any finding 
or holding be deemed necessary that the allowances and pay- 
ments criticized in the proposed report are in all things law- 
ful, just, and reasonable. 

In behalf of John Morrell & Co., the Commission was told 
it should modify the proposed report and find (1) that the ter- 
minal services in placing cars for loading and unloading and 
the removal of the loads and empties at the Ottumwa, Ia., pack- 
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ing plant of John Morrell & Co., as now performed by the in 
dustry, were services Which the connecting sommon carriers, 
by operation of law, were duty-bound to perform; and (2) that 
the allowances made by the carriers as recompense for such 
services were lawful. 

Individual exceptions were filed by the Erie and the Chicago 
& Erie to be considered in connection with the general excep 
tions filed on behalf of the railroads in trunk line and central! 
territories. Those companies excepted to a declaration by 
Director Bartel that “it is doubtful that.. . . the Erie 
could perform necessary service in the plant if they so de 
sired.” As to that point the two Eries submitted that the 
recommended finding was without evidence to support it. Ex 
ception Was also taken with regard to a proposed statement 
of fact in connection with operations at the Standard Steel Car 
Co. plant. The two Eries said that the proposed report should 
be modified in accordance with their special exceptions as well 
as the general exceptions filed by other lines in central and 
trunk line territories, 

The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. said that the con 
clusions and findings excepted to were contrary to the law and 
to the evidence in this proceeding and were not supported by 
any evidence. Furthermore, it was declared the conclusions 
and findings were not in the interest of the shippers or r 
ceivers of freight, the carriers or the general public. 

“The plan of making the line haul rate sufficient to include 
the spotting of cars, at the point of loading or unloading de 
sired by the shipper or receiver of freight,” says the E. J. & E., 
‘ig an American institution of long standing, any change in 
which the record will not justify. No one claims to have been 
damaged and no evidence of any damge has been produced.” 

The Midvale Co. with a plant at Nicetown, Pa., declares the 
proposed report should be rejected entirely, as it is based upon 
erroneous conclusions as to the extent of the obligation of the 
carriers under established freight rates and that the adoption 
of the report would permit the Commission to make revolu 
tionary changes in terminal practices contrary to public in 
terest, not in the interest of either the carriers or shippers 

Should the carriers refuse to perform the conventional! 
spotting services at the plants of the Central Iron & Steel Co. 
and Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. at Harrisburg, Pa., 
or bear at least part of the cost thereof as at present by agreed 
allowances, those companies said they were advised that pro- 
ceedings by way of mandamus in the courts would lie or compe! 
the furnishing or performing of such transportation services 

The sections of the proposed report dealing with the Whit- 
ing Refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana should be 
stricken from the report as materially erroneous in recitals 
of the fact and unsound in the final conclusions of fact and of 
law, say the exceptions filed in behlaf of that Standard com 
pany. 

Exceptions in behalf of the Indianapolis Power & Light Co 
assert there is no testimony whatever to sustain the conclusions 
either that the conditions would not permit the Big Four to 
perform the switching service at its plant at the carrier’s con- 
venience or that the service which it would be called upon to 
perform was in excess of that ordinarily performed at team 
tracks, 

Exceptions in behalf of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper (Co., 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co. and Marathon Paper Mills Co., say the 
Commission should find that the allowances paid by the car 
riers to them for terminal interchange switching are reasonable 
and lawful and should be approved. 

The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. asserts that 
the employment by the New York Central of its plant to per 
form switching services in lieu ‘of that which the carrier }s 
obligated to perform is lawful and the present allowance does 
not exceed reasonable compensation, 


The erroneous conclusions of the report, as to the terminal 
services, says the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., result from a miscon 
ception of the facts and the reliance on false assumptions in 
disregard of the evidence. It asserts it has a right to a deter: 
mination of the issues on the facts as they exist and to demand 
that the determination be not based on the peculiar facts in 
another proceeding dealing with a situation existing ten years 
ago. 

Opposing Director Bartel’s report, the Lavino Furnace Co. 
asserts that if abuses arise under the existing law, there is a 
remedy in the law for correcting them, the Commission having 
the power to fix the reasonable charge for services performed by 
the shipper. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. especially urges that 
in this new era of transportation, when so many competitive 
influences—particularly that of door-to-door truck service—are 
met by the rail carriers, the Commission carefully refrain from 
entering any findings or order which might tend to limit the 
rights and privileges of the carriers voluntarily to extend their 
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services, as may in their discretion appear necessary or desir- 
able. 

According to the Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce the 
report of Director Bartel is erroneous in the showing that any 
switching service at an industrial plant in excess of that neces- 
sary in making a simple placement without charge is dissipating 
carriers’ revenue and not in the public interest. 

“We find no evidence at all in the record to support some 
of the recommendations in the proposed report which affect the 
gas company allowances both directly and indirectly,” declares 
the Citizens Gas Co, of Indianapolis. “The method of handling 
the proceeding was unfair in the respect that neither the re- 
spondents nor the shipping public was aware that a spotting 
charge was under consideration.” 

After stating exceptions with respect to operations at its 
plant, the Keystone Steel & Wire Co. suggested that the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League brief and exceptions be con- 
sidered in connection with its exceptions and be treated as 
being a part thereof. 

The suggestion by Director Bartel that there are grounds 
for the belief that a violation of the Elkins’ act has been com- 
mitted by the failure of the carrier by 4 tariff to reduce to 
certainty that which is variable and uncertain, says the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., is not only premature and unnecessarily 
harsh but is not justifiable by either the facts or the law. It 
added that however the Commission might finally determine 
the matter of tariff publication as to future transactions it 
should reject the suggestion made by the director that either 
the acts of the carrier or the industry constituted any ground 
for the view that either the Elkins act or the interstate com- 
merce act had been violated. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co. and the Medford Logging 
Railroad submitted that the switching allowances involved could 
not be condemned because the present operating methods of the 
industries, which reflected the existing arrangement for switch- 
ing by the industry did not permit placement of cars by the 
carrier at its convenience. They said the essential fact was 
that the Silver Falls Co, and the Medford Logging Railroad 
were performing a function that properly belongs to the South- 
ern Pacific and the allowance of reasonable compensation 
should be held lawful, 

It was the position of the Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Institute 
and its members, said that organization, that the entire report 
was contrary to the general sentiment of the carload shippers 
f the country, that the conclusions were contrary to the mutual] 
interest of railroads and shippers generally, and that there was 
ittle if anything to commend in the entire report. It asked 
the Commission to reject the whole report. 


In exceptions by the Joint Executive Transportation Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Commercia] Organiations, the conclusion 
was stated that, as a whole, the record did not disclose any 
dissipation of carriers’ funds in rendering spotting services or 
in Paying industries reasonable compensation for performing 
them, 

The Southern Railway system lines said the Commission 
should not condemn their practices at the plants of the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., Pacolet, S. C., and the Alabama By-Products 
plant at Birmingham, Ala. They pointed out that no one had 
complained of the practices. 

Asserting that the proposal of Director Bartel with respect 
to the modification or repeal of section 15 (13) of the inter- 
state commerce act was not in the public interest, the American 
Short Line Railroad Association declared repeal would deprive 
the Commission of the jurisdiction which it now had to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of any allowance made by carriers 
to others who perform a portion of the service required of the 
carriers by the common law and the interstate commerce act. 
lt also pointed out that the provision that Director Bartel would 
have eliminated was inserted in the interstate commerce act 
at the request and insistence of the Commission. 

Rejection of the entire report was urged by the Interlake 
lron Corporation, It asked that the Commission find that the 
terminal services and allowances were and for the future would 

lawful, 

The Tremont & Gulf Railway Co. said that if the present 
arrangement was discontinued, at the plant of the Louisiana 
Development Co. at Winnfield, La., it would require extension 

its rails to the plant and that would involve a greater ex- 
than the amount of the present allowance. The Chicago, 
Island & Pacific, also dealing with the arrangement at 
the Winnfield, La., plant, submitted that an allowance for the 
Service under consideration was not unlawful. Ht said that the 
recommendations should not be adopted. 

The Birmingham Belt Railroad Co. and,the St. Louis San 
Francisco Railway Co, defended their allowances at the plant 
of the Alabama By-Products Gor >oration, the Lone Star Cement 
Co., and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., saying they confidently 
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asserted that there was no warrant or authority in the Commis- 
sion requiring the cancellation of tariffs providing for the allow 
ance at the by-products plant, at the plant of the Lone Star 
Cement Co. and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. With respect 
to the last mentioned, they said they were confident that the 
arrangement was not only lawful and proper but in the interest 
of the respondents. 

The Baltimore Association of Commerce, objecting to the 
proposed report, said the railroads now, in contrast with the 
time when the Car Spotting Case, 34 I. C. C. 609, was decided, 
were under the necessity of making their service attractive to 
shippers. Despite the recognized need of the railroads for more 
revenue, it added, the director’s proposal would not serve the.r 
best interests. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Court of Civic Appeals of Texas, Waco.) Evidence in action 
for value of goods, alleged to have been converted by railway 
company, held to sustain trial court’s findings that plaintiff re- 
peatedly demanded delivery of freight, but that defendant refused 
to deliver it. (St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. Kessinger, 72 
S. W. Rep. (2d) 1105. 

Trial court’s findings, sustained by sufficient evidence, are 
binding on Court of Civic Appeals.—Ibid. 

Railway company, failing to deliver goods to consignee after 
repeated demands, was liable in conversion for value thereof. 

Ibid. 

Trial court properly allowed consignee, suing railway com- 
pany for value of goods not delivered, to recover actual or intrin 
sic value of second-hand articles, market value of which would 
not adequately compensate consignee for loss thereof.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) Munici- 
pality under its authority to regulate vehicular traffic could 
exercise reasonable discretion in limiting number of stops of 
commercial busses for purpose of receiving and discharging 
passengers (Code 1931, 8-4-6, 17-9-5). (Eastern Ohio Transport 
Corporation vs. City of Wheeling, 175 S. E. Rep. 219.) 

Municipality cannot levy mileage tax on motor vehicles 
operating over its streets and alleys except as authorized by 
statute (Acts 1933 (1st Ex. Sess.), c. 33, sec. 7; Code 1931, 8-4-6, 
17-6-21, 17-9-5).—Ibid. 

Ordinance requiring mileage tax on all motor vehicles 
operating over regular routes or between fixed termini within 
municipality held invalid (Acts 1933 (Ist Ex. Sess.), c. 33, sec. 
7; Code 1931, 8-4-6, 17-6-21, 17-9-5).—lIbid. 

Municipality, in exercise of its police power, could limit 
number of passengers on commercial busses to their seating 
capacity (Code 1931, 17-8-28).—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Tennessee.) Statute authorizing chancel- 
lor to permit appeals from certain interlocutory orders justified 
allowance of appeal from portion of decree overruling demurrer 
to bill, but not from portion denying motion to dissolve injunc- 
tion on pleadings, and appeal from such portion thereof brings 
up only bill, amended bill, and demurrer thereto (Code 1932, 
sec. 9038). (Hoover Motor Express Co. vs. Fort, 72 5S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 1052.) 

United States Supreme Court is final arbiter of question 
whether state statutes regulating traffic on state highways cre- 
ate unjustifiable and arbitrary classification contravening due 
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process and equal protection provisions of Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (Pub, Acts 1933, c. 35, as amended by Pub. Acts 1938, c. 
143; Const, U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Primary use of state highways is for private purposes, and 
no one is entitled to use them for gain as matter of common 
right.—Ibid. 

State, in preserving its highways, may, with little restraint, 
prescribe conditions on which they can be used.—lIbid. 

Act limiting weight and dimensions of trucks operated on 
state highways held not unconstitutional as unjustifiably dis- 
criminating against trucks in favor of busses (Pub. Acts 1933, 
c. 35, secs. 4, 5; Const. Tenn, art. 1, sec. 8, and art. 11, sec. 8; 
Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Truck operators, not using trailers, held not entitled to deny 
validity of statute, limiting weight and dimensions of trucks 
operated on state highways, as incomprehensible and hence un- 
enforceable, because of inconsistent provision respecting trailers 
(Pub. Acts 1933, c. 35, secs. 2, 5).—Ibid. 

Operators of trucks with four wheel brakes held not en- 
titled to deny validity of statute regulating speed and prohibit- 
ing operation of vehicles having brakes on two rear wheels 
only; not being adversely affected thereby (Pub. Acts 1933, ec. 
35, sec. 6, aS amended by Pub. Acts 1933, c. 143).—Ibid. 

Questions raised by pleadings, but not pressed in argument 
on appeal, need not be noticed by Supreme Court.—Ibid. 

Statute limiting weight and dimensions of trucks operated 
on state highways held not unconstitutional as without real 
relation to preservation of such highways because of exception 
of trucks operating on municipal streets or within certain dis- 
tances from municipal limits (Pub. Acts 1933, c. 35, sees. 4, 5, 7). 

Ibid. 

Extent to which means adopted to conserve highways by 
statute regulating traffic thereon conduce to that end is ad- 
dressed to judgment of Legislature, not courts, which will up- 
hold statute, if there is actual relation between means and 
end in any degree or under any reasonably conceivable circum- 
stances (Pub. Acts 19338, c. 35, as amended by Pub. Acts 1933, 
c. 143).—Ibid. 

State may exempt trucks operating within municipal cor- 
porations and their contiguous territories from statutory pro- 
visions limiting weight and dimensions of trucks operating on 
state highways without creating unreasonable classification 
(Pub. Acts 1933, c. 35, secs. 4, 5, 7; Const. Tenn., art 1, sec. 8, 
and art. 11, sec. 8; Const. U. S. Amend, 14).—Ibid. 

State may enact legislation tending to divert traffic from 
trucks to railroads, as by limiting weight and dimensions of 
trucks operating on state highways, in order to lighten burden 
thereon and preserve both forms of transportation (Pub. Acts 
1933, c. 35, secs. 4, 5).—Ibid. 

Statute regulating business of common carriers by truck 
by limiting weight and dimensions of vehicles operated on state 
highways held constitutional, even if real purpose was to favor 
railroad carriers; regulation tending merely to foster fair dis- 
tribution of traffic (Pub. Acts 1933, c. 35, secs. 4, 5, 7; Const. 
Tenn., art. 1, sec. 8, and art. 11, sec. 8; Const. U. S. Amend, 14). 
—Ibid. 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Evidence merely show- 
ing inconvenience resulting from crowded busses on scheduled 
trips held insufficient to establish necessity for extension of 
permit of competing motor carrier to provide additional service 
(Ky. St., sec. 2739j-3). (Cannonball Transit Co. vs. Sparks 
Bros. Bus Co., 72 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1021.) 

Commissioner of motor transportation as basis for grant- 
ing second or subsequent permit over route already served, 
must find “necessity” for additional service (Ky. St., sec. 
2739j-3) —lIbid. 

Mere “necessity” for additional trips by motorbus line does 
not in itself warrant granting of second or subsequent permit 
over same route, unless operating bus line, by conforming to 
schedule of trips, cannot take care of travel, according to in- 
creased schedule as fixed by commissioner (Ky. St., sec. 2739j-3). 
—lIbid. 

In determining necessity for second or subsequent permit 
over route covered by permit previously granted, railroad facil- 
ities, in addition to motorbus accommodation over route, is 
material faetor (Ky. St., sec. 2739j-3).—Ibid. 

Motor carrier held not entitled to extension of permit for 
operation of bus line over route covered by holder of prior 
existing permit, where latter was willing to conform to schedule 
calling for additional trips and to provide itself with additional 
equipment, if necessary, to meet convenience of traveling pub- 
lic (Ky. St. 2739j-3).—Ibid. 

Action of commissioner of motor transportation in attempt- 
ing to cancel permits and directing reissuance and renewal of 
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permits, 
authorized.—lIbid. 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Gasoline tax held not 
license or privilege tax, but tax levied on commodity itself, 
Which was excise tax on distribution, consumption, or use, 
and not on act of selling; it being necessarily contemplated 
that ultimate consumer should pay tax, seller or distributor 
being made agency of collection (Ky. St. 1930, sec, 4224b-1) 
(Commonwealth vs, Dixie Greyhound Lines, 72 S. W. Rep. (2d) 
10382). 

Gasoline purchased by interstate bus line outside state, 
but stored within state and distributed to motors as needed, 
held subject to state gasoline tax though used in interstate 
traffic and though only small part was actually used within 
state, as against contention tax would be burden on interstat 
commerce, since gasoline lost interstate character when it 
came to rest within state (Ky. St. 1930, see. 4224b-1).—Ibid 

State may impose on motor vehicles engaged exclusively 
in interstate commerce reasonable charge as fair contribution 
to cost of highways.—lIbid. 

Commerce clause of Federal Constitution does not give 
immunity from undiscriminative local taxation of movable prop- 
erty unless it is in actual continuous transit in interstate com 
merce (Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Power to impose reasonable nondiscriminatory tax on stor 
age, sale, or use of gasoline is valid exercise of taxing power 
unless statute contravenes some peculiar provision of state 
constitution or violates interstate commerce clause of TF ed- 
eral Constitution.—Ibid. 

Aside from matter of sale and use, imposition of tax on 
gasoline purchased out of state and stored therein to be with 
drawn and used by same person is valid.—lIbid. 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where act repealing act 
constituting basis for order of Corporation Commission re 
straining railways from restrictive routing of oil products to 
specified points and lines contained same provisions as relied 
upon in order, contention that order was based on repealed 
statute could not be sustained (Acts 1903, p. 219, sec. 1; Acts 
1907, p. 463, sec. 17). (Missouri Pacific R. Co. vs. Arkansas 
Corporation Commission, 72 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1047.) 

Under statute requiring railway to receive and forward 
promptly at through rates traffic arriving by connecting lines 
without undue preference, Corporation Commission could pre 
vent railway from restricting routing of oil products, on which 
railways had adopted voluntarily reduced rates to specified 
points and lines, to prevent discrimination against short lines 
resulting in obstruction to shipper in state (Acts 1903, p. 21), 
sec. 1; Acts 1907, p. 463, sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Under statute provid'ng that Corporation Commission should 
make reasonable rates for freight and divide charges between 
connecting carriers where they were unable to agree, commis- 
sion could prevent restrictive routing of oil products to speci 
fied carriers adopted to enable initial carrier to receive larger 
proportion of revenue from haul, since such routing would 
enable initial carrier to make joint rate and determine propor 
tion of revenue it should receive (Acts 1903, p. 220, secs. 3, 4) 
—TIbid. 


PETROLEUM CARRIER CODE 

Provisions of the proposed code of fair competition to gov- 
ern the eastern division of the inland water petroleum carrier 
industry relating to tariffs were debated at a hearing held 
this week on the code by Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver. 
The part of the code in question provided that the code au: 
thority, which because of providing for votes of members on 4 
gallonage basis rather than on individual member basis, might 
be weighted by the larger members of the industry, might ap- 
prove or disapprove regionally originated rates for carrying 
petroleum. On the suggestion of Mr. Weaver it was agreed 
that this article should be redrafted in a form to embody the 
idea that, while the method of voting would remain, all regions 
would be autonomous as regards originating rates; but that 
the code authority would decide problems of overlapping rates, 
with all rate-making actions of the code authority to be finall) 
subject to the approval of the Shipping Board Bureau and the 
administrator, 





RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


The advisory committee of the Association of Railway Ex 
ecutives in New York, August 23, approved a tentative plan for 
merger of the Association of Railway Executives and the Amer 
ican Railway Association. Final action on the plan may be takel 
at a meeting to be held in Chicago, September 6, by the member 
roads of the organizations. No selection has yet been made, It 
is understood, of the man who may head the new organization. 


without conforming to statutory procedure, held up. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads as a whole for June and the six months ended with June, 
elf as compiled from carrier reports by the Commission’s Bureau of 
IS¢ Statistics, follow: 


aoe JUNE 


1934 


239,182 


1933 
2d) Average number of miles operated 241,008 


hevenues: 


Freight ....... ..-$ 225,709,022 $ 223,252,391 
ate Passenger . : . *31,554,608 $30,981,331 
led Mail ..... 7,331,208 7,540,753 
ate Ee 4,958,075 4,901,622 
hit All other transportation 6,644,226 6,450,844 


Incidental ‘ 
facility—Cr. 
facility Dr 


ogee gw 4 5,996,262 
805,806 


219,712 


4,696,195 
701,417 
195,182 


ate Joint 
Joint 


Railway 
ixpenses 
ior Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipmentt 
SL wi eheeee das 60nd 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 


operating revenues 282,779,495 278,329,371: 


35,612,342 
55,449,803 

7,666,464 
95,237,750 
2,252,978 


12,382,300 


28,806,978 
48,139,176 
7,286,757 
87,639,606 
1,888,769 
11,839,740 





operations 


Transportation for investment—C1 
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288,390 258,403 
t Railway operating expenses 208,313,247 185,342,623 
Wet 
tat revenue from railway operations 74,466,248 92,986,748 
- lway tax accruals 21,367,887 22,733,481 
e llectible railway revenues 103,019 77,031 
0 Railway operating income 52,995,342 70,176,236 
ipment rents—Dr. balance 8,020,505 7,242,083 
nt facility rent—Dr. balance 3,138,535 3,102,861 
Net railway opetating incoms 41,836,302 59,831,292 
of expenses to revenues (per cent) 73.67 66.59 
li tIncludes 
: reciation§ 15,370,237 14,922,776 
aie tirements§ 195,283 1,337,632 
Act wn 
*Includes $957,364 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
Includes $1,368,686 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
$Figures for Duluth, Missabe & Northern not received in time 
va nelusion in this item 
SIX MONTHS 
. 1934 1933 
ge number f miles operated 239,351 241,263 
ned evenues 
ines Freight $1,320,071,391 $1,134,800,729 


Passenger *165,191,014 7150,002,714 
: Mail 44,997,875 45,178,27: 
Express 28,946,951 22,801,723 


All other 
Incidenta 


transportati« 
] 


n 


37,025,033 
30,381,262 





34,341,235 
25,378,784 












son Joint facility—Cr.. 1,418,562 3,920,835 
ase Joint facility Dr 1,134,987 1,101,595 





Railw 


penses: 


Maintena 


ay operating 


nee of way and 


revenues 


structures... 


1, 


629,897,101 


179,606,533 


1,415,322,703 


147,526,461 


Maintenance of equipment!.......... 328,157,804 278,792,360 
TH. sede asecde i0sdesedescans 44,159,932 42,675,248 
THEE. das Gacaaséacvnss 575,410,639 518,702,459 
Miscellaneous operations ...... 12,880,872 10,894,565 
re er. Ger a ey eiuaninr Clo 73,268,725 71,886,925 
Transportation for investment—Cr 1,197,442 1,427,013 


Railw 


ay operating 


expenses 


,212,287,063 


1,069,051,005 


vé Net revenue from railway operations 417,610,038 346,271,698 
A Railway tax accruals........... 127,814,867 131,778,038 
au ollectible railway revenues 588,956 484,196 
oO! 
ig Raiway operating income 289,206,215 214,009,464 
L al ipment rents—Dr. balance 45,298,106 41,553,030 
ying facility rent—Dr, balance.. 18,104,193 17,727,505 
th Net railway operating income...... 225,803,916 154,728,929 
it 
zions ) of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 74.38 75.53 
tha 
ites tIncludes: 4 
1) CDPOCHREIIINE 605.060 600 cadet cnseeseeseusiacs 92,849,156 89,689,405 
nail) POUND) Giisisinatd na Xd'thn si amen cheek 2,519,109 6,364,399 
| the — 
*Includes $4,980,988 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $7,277,112 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
$Figures for Duluth, Missabe & Northern not received in time 
nelusion in this item. 
y EX whesnbbimpamaiinioy 
n for . 
met ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 
ake! The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
mbe! , » 
1e. it Railroads are expected to present a petition to the Commis- 
e, it 


ition 





on or about August 29, asliing its approval of increases in 
freight rates, on short notice, to enable them to meet increased 
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expenses caused by the restoration of wages, the enactment of 
the railroad labor pension law and the higher prices for mate- 
rials and supplies. At one time the expectation was that the 
petition would be presented on August 25, so that, if possible, 
the higher rates might be put into effect October 1 or soon there- 
after, although such expedition in the handling of a general case 
of the character that would be created by such a petition had 
never been shown by the Commission. 

In general terms the plan of the railroads for obtaining the 
additional revenues, it is understood, calls for an increase in 
the long haul class rates and surcharges on commodity rates 
such as Were imposed at the beginning of 1932 as a result of 
Ex Parte No. 103, which was begun in 1931. It was understood 
that grain and livestock were definitely agreed on as excep- 
tions to any increase in rates. There was also an idea that 
other exemptions were not improbable. The making up of the 
list of commodities on which the increases were to be applied 
and of the list of exempted commodities, it was understood, was 
the cause of the postponement, from August 25 to August 29, for 
the filing of the petition. 

The petition to be filed will be the product of many confer- 
ences held since August 13, on which day the executives, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, decided that a move for increased rates 
should be made, by traffic vice presidents, traffic managers, com- 
merce counsel and tariff publishing agents, culminating in Wash- 
ington on August 21. 

Preparation of the lists of commodities to be subjected to 
increases and of those to be exempted was conducted in extreme 
secrecy, the determination of those engaged on that work being 
to keep secret their decisions until they should be made public 
by the filing of the petition. Disagreements in the conferences 
as to the composition of the lists, it is understood, prolonged the 
work of those charged with the duty of preparing the proposal to 
be submitted to the Commission. 

Preparation of material for inclusion in the petition to the 
Commission, it is understood, has been more difficult in this 
move than in the preparation of the petition in any other of its 
character. The difficulty has been produced by the fact that 
the railroads have not now such a degree of control over trans- 
portation as they had before the development of transportation 
over the highways. Nearly every proposal made in the many 
conferences on the subject, it is understood, brought forth ob- 
jections from one or more railroads that it would not do on 
account of situations peculiar to themselves. The petition, it is 
understood, is the maximum that could be put forth without 
material reservations by groups of carriers the opinion of which 
was the grant of broader permission by the Commission, if acted 
upon to the limit, would not result in an increase in revenue but 
in such a decrease in the volume of traffic and a reduction in 
revenue. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 

Revenue freight loading the week ended August 18 totaled 
600,564 cars, a decrease of 1,966 under the preceding week, 42,842 
under the corresponding 1933 week, but an increase of 82,124 
over the 1932 week, according to the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Miscellaneous loading totaled 222,652 cars; merchandise, 
159,848; grain and products, 39,571; forest products, 22,547; ore, 
28,668; coal, 92,062; coke, 3,734; live stock, 31,482. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 11 totaled 
602,530 cars, Which was a decrease of 8,768 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, 27,213 cars under the corresponding week in 1933, 
but an increase of 90,565 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932, according to the American Railway Association. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended August 11 
totaled 223,612 cars, a decrease of 1,196 cars below the preceding 
week, but 5,050 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 
41,805 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
158,000 cars, a decrease of 1,872 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 12,179 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 
9,527 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,159 cars, a de 
crease of 1,661 cars below the preceding week, but 9,445 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1933, and 336 cars above the 
same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading for the week ended August 11 totaled 
27,423 cars, an increase of 5,578 cars above the same week 
in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 23,242 cars, an increase of 
1,194 cars above the preceding week, but 4,976 cars below the 
same week in 1933. It was, however, an increase of 7,805 cars 
above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 29,256 cars, a decrease of 914 cars 
below the preceding week, and 5,671 cars below the correspond- 
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ing week in 1933, but 21,205 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1982. 

Coal loading amounted to 91,355 cars, a decrease of 7,744 
cars below the preceding week, and 32,795 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, but an increase of 11,591 cars above the 
same week in 19382. 

Coke loading amounted to 3,809 cars, a decrease of 926 cars 


97 


below the preceding week, and 2,781 cars below the same week 
in 1938, but an increase of 1,002 cars above the same week 
in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 32,097 cars, an increase of 
4,351 cars above the preceding week, 16,694 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 16,348 cars above the same week in 1932. In 
the western districts alone, loading of live stock for the week 
ended August 11 totaled 28,111 cars, an increase of 16,434 cars 
above the same week in 1933. 

The Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas and Southern districts 
reported reductions for the week ended August 11, compared 
with the corresponding week in 1933, but the Northwestern, Cen- 
tral Western and Southwestern districts reported increases. All 
districts, however, reported increases compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended August 11 by dis- 
tricts and for the corresponding period of last year was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,384 and 5,052; live 
stock, 1,685 and 1,501; coal, 19,300 and 25,507; coke, 778 and 1,615; for- 
est products, 1,724 and 1,594; ore, 3,416 and 3,571; merchandise, L. C. 
lL, 41,986 and 46,752; miscellaneous, 50,260 and 652,418; total, 1934, 
125,433; 1933, 188,005; 1982, 112,752. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,175 and 2,456; 
live stock, 1,195 and 1,211; coal, 23,979 and 31,941: coke, 1,540 and 
2,959; forest products, 1,176 and 1,448; ore, 5,341 and 5,950; merchandise, 
L. C., L., 28,780 and 35,012; miscellaneous, 41,774 and 50,414; total, 
1934, 106,960; 1933, 181,391; 1932, 96,045. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 334 and 186; live 
stock, 191 and 167; coal, 27,143 and 37,339; coke, 429 and 298; forest 
products, 570 and 789; ore, 182 and 208; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,166 
and 5,193; miscellaneous, 65,238 and 6,144; total, 1934, 39,258; 1933, 
49,319; 1932, 34,548. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,848 and 2,175; live 
stock, 1,015 and 847; coal, 11,019 and 15,724; coke, 218 and 262; forest 
products, 6,313 and 8,210; ore, 453 and 600; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,899 and 28,099; miscellaneous, 30,892 and 27,187; total, 1934, 80,652; 
1933, 83,104; 1982, 73,004. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,209 and 11,315; 
live stock, 9,460 and 4,517; coal, 8,078 and 4,431; coke, 580 and 1,143; 
forest products, 6,086 and 7,385; ore, 18,189 and 23,486; merchandise, 
L. C. La, 19,798 and 19,699; miscellaneous, 26,803 and 23,347; total, 
1934, 96,158; 1933, 95,273; 19382, 66,845, 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,868 and 
7,679; live stock, 12,651 and 56,758; coal, 4,987 and 6,184: coke, 203 and 
207; forest products, 4,481 and 5,041; ore, 1,475 and 910; merchandise, 
lL. C. La, 22,918 and 22,990; miscellaneous, 42,717 and 36,443; total, 


1934, 101,245; 1933, 85,212; 1982, 85,153. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,346 and 2,851; 
live stock, 6,000 and 1,402; coal, 1,899 and 38,024; coke, 61 and 106; 
forest products, 2,942 and 8,751; ore, 200 and 257; merchandise, L. C. 
L, 12,458 and 12,434; miscellaneous, 25,928 and 28,614; total, 1934, 
62,834; 19338, 47,439; 1932, 43,618, 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,159 and $1,714; live 
stock, 32,097 and 15,408; coal, 91,355 and 124,150: coke, 3,809 and 6,590; 
forest products, 23,242 and 28,218; ore, 29,256 and 34,927; merchandise, 
L. C. La, 158,000 and 170,179; miscellaneous, 223,612 and 218,562; total, 
1984, 602,530; 1933, 629,743; 1932, 511,965. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1934 1933 1932 

Four weeks in January $end ae se eee 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February oecese ae 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March .........sse58. 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
Four weeks in April .. cake eiebas 2,334,831 2,025,564 2,229,173 
eur Weer 8 BAT ccc cccccsccess .. 2,441,653 2,143,194 2,088,088 
Five weeks in June ................ 3,078,199 2,926,247 2,454,769 
Four weeks in July ... ie ees Heme 2,346,297 2,498,390 1,932,704 
Week ended August 4 ............ . 611,298 620,482 196,626 
Week ended August 11............. 602,530 629,743 511,965 

TEED 96 dew need Keune rinsAvend dead 18,960,456 17,092,915 17,049,115 


OUTDOOR RAIL SHOW 


Modern, streamline Diesel-driven, air-cooled railroad trains 
that flash over the rails; giant modern steam locomotives, one 
of them weighing 818,000 pounds; tiny engines in service more 
than 100 years ago; America’s first railroad coach; the first 
United States railway mail car—these and various other units 
used through the years are on display at the outdoor rail show 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

The Zephyr, the Burlington’s stainless-steel train, which 
broke all records on its non-stop dash from Denver to Chicago, 
1,100 miles at 77 miles an hour, top speed 112 miles an hour, 
stands on track daily. Visitors march steadily all day through it. 

The Union Pacific’s all-aluminum train, streamline, air- 
cooled, capable of 110 miles an hour, is there. It has been 
visited by 1,150,000 persons since entering the fair grounds. 
Prior to its appearance there, while on tour, 1,195,619 had walked 
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through it. The count is checked by a turnsti'e as Visitors 
leave the train. 

The greatest of the modern steam locomotives at the 
World's Fair, property of the North Western, is 108 feet and 
five inches long. It weighs 818,000 pounds and carries 18,000 
gallons of water and 20 tons of coal. The giant locomotive, the 
world’s largest dual-type’ unit of its kind, igs one of thirty-five 
in the company’s service. It stands sixteen feet high and has 
drive wheels seventy-six inches in diameter. It is stoked 
automatically and can pull twenty-five loaded passenger coaches 
at s speed of 85 miles an hour; it can pull 150 freight cars, 
loaded, at 50 miles an hour. Visitors to the fair walk through 
its cabin endlessly all day. 

A couple of tracks away stands the famous “York,” a loco 
motive that won a $4,000 prize in 1831, offered in a nation-wide 
contest for the best and most efficient engine produced, it 
weighed 3% tons and could haul fifteen tons at fifteen miles 
an hour. It is exhibited by the Baltimore and Ohio, which also 
shows its Mayflower, the first air-cooled dining car to be op 
erated over rails. 

The famous “Bride’s Coach,” built in England and brought 
to Nova Scotia in 1838, is exhibited. It gets its name because 
the first lady to ride in it was the bride of the governor of Nova 
Scotia, married the day it was landed in America, 

They were making their power units a bit bigger by 1850. 
The “William Mason,” forerunner of a new type of locomotive 
that came in at about that time, weighed twenty-eight tons. 
An engine of this type, on exhibition, pulled Lincoln when he 
went to Washington in 1860, 

The “Memnon,” the Baldwin Locomotive Works’ No. 1, 
built for the B. and O. in 1848, is also shown. This wag the 
famous “Old War Horse” of Civil War days, so named because 
of the service it rendered in hauling men and munitions to the 
front, 

Another type is the old “Camel Back” locomotive, so called 
because the cab was located over the boiler. The idea was 
that this enabled the engineer better to see the track ahead 
At one time the B. and O. had 119 of them in service. This 
type Was at its peak about 1873. 

A reproduction of the famous “Stourbridge Lion,” the firs! 
locomotive operated on an American railroad, which entered 
service in 1829, ig in the exhibit. It gets its name because it 
was built in Stourbridge, England. It was placed in operation 
between Honesdale and Seely’s Mills, Pa., a distance of 2% 
miles. The reproduction was built by the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad's shops after careful research. 

The first United States mail car ran between Quincy, IIL. 
and St. Joseph, Mo., the jump-off point for the Pony Express 
to the Pacific coast. The service was started on July 28, 1862. 
To visitors at the Fair are presented post cards by the Burling- 
ton, and they may buy stamps and mail their cards in U. 8. 
Mail Car No, 1. 


A modern railway mail coach, loaned by the Burlington, 
is open to inspection. All day visitors walk down its central 
aisle, mail sacks hanging on racks at either side. They get a 
sight of the sorting tables and pigeon holes and come to un- 
derstand how the mails are distributed and pouched in transit. 

Then there is a passenger coach, vintage of the ‘50's, red 
plush seats, a common drinking cup of tin, and ancient fixtures. 
A proud coach of the '90’s, famous once as one of the fleet of 
the Royal Blue Line, on the New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, igs resting from its toils. 


An antique “pot hopper” freight car stands in contrast with 
new steel and new aluminum hopper cars. The old pot hopper 
carried a freight load with a ratio of 2.44 to 1. In comparison, 
the new steel hoppers have a ratio of 4.42 to 1, and the alum- 
inum type 5.1 to 1. 

A manufacturer of castings shows one of its new 70-foot 
one-piece underframe freight cars. This type of construction 
does away with numerous rods, bolts, and nuts, lowers the 
floor, and gives added strength with less weight. 


Armour and Company and the Cudahy Packing Company 
exhibit modern refrigerator cars. These are the newest ex- 
amples of the type of cars that gave the world its meat packing 
industry. The development of cars like these made possible the 
growth of the large, centralized packing houses. 

The Rock Island Lines have loaned the famous “Old Red 
Cabin.” It is the first freight train caboose ever fitted up as 
a business office. This unique piece of freight equipment has 
clicked off 1,300,000 miles on the St. Louis division of the Rock 
Island. Equipped with filing cabinets and a typewriter, this 
is an office that has gone out on the line in search of business. 
Direct revenue up to January 1, traceable to the men in the 
caboose, is recorded as $217,838.98. Jim Bullard, conductor, 
and Johnny Morrow, brakeman, are in personal charge. 

Paralleling the railway tracks is a bright and colorful 
exhibit by a truck manufacturer lining either side of the road- 
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vay. On display are lumber, stake, and other heavy duty 
trucks; oil trucks, busses and vans; four-wheelers and six 
wheelers, tractor-semi-trailers, and a variety of fire apparatus, 
including pumper trucks and aerial ladder trucks. An added 
feature is the newest in traffic signal lights. 

The outdoor rail show and the accompanying truck show 
make a free exhibit that has attracted visitors running into the 
millions. It gives a vision of the evolution of transport. 


COMMISSION IN ITS NEW HOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


When, on August 20, Claude R. Porter, lowa Democrat and 
ember of the Interstate Commerce Commission, walked into 
the new structure at Constitution Avenue and Twelfth Street 
Washington, the body that regulates the railroads and some 
hips when they consort with railroads in the making of joint 
rates, had completed its flight from its old to its new home, 
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New Interstate Commerce Commission Building Facing Constitution 
Avenue. 


far as commissioners were concerned. Only a few tons of 
riffs and docket binders remained to be carted to the Greek 
temple provided by Congress when it thought there could be 

bottom to the money till, at a cost of about $5,000,000. 

The Commission, now housed in really luxurious quarters, 
‘not responsible for what has been provided for it. Nor are 
commissioners responsible for the fact that in each of their 
suites or offices for themselves may be found a shower bath. 
Nor are they to be held up as luxurious because the whole 
building is air-conditioned, even as Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, thirty years ago, said that houses 
Would be cooled in summer as well as heated in the winter. 

\t present the Railroad Retirement Board is quartered 
with the Commission. Ag in the old building, Coordinator East- 
man, so far as office space is concerned, is not to be distin- 
guished from Commissioner Eastman. As coordinator, Mr. East- 
man moved more than a month ago. Temporarily, also, some 


of the bureaus of the Federal Communications Commission are 
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quartered in the new structure. However, the Commission, 
when things are more settled, is expected to garner all its parts 
into the structure. For years some of its bureaus have been in 
separate structures, 

The new building has a frontage of 350 feet on Constitation 
Avenue and 230 feet on Twelfth Street. Structurally it is con- 
nected with the building of the Post Office Department and the 
Department of Labor, one on each flank. It consists of seven 
stories and a basement, with a floor space of 82,500 square 
feet. That is 40 per cent more floor space than the Commis- 
sion possessed in its old home, 

That the public will be heard on all issues coming before 
the Commission may be inferred from the fact that there are 
eight hearing rooms, seven on the first floor. There are two 
main hearing rooms, the equa] in acoustic properties and fittings 
to any court room, the walls being of paneled quarter oak, 
the built-in bench behind which the eleven commissioners are 
expected to sit. One hearing room has space for 304 persons 
and the other for 206 persons. The six other hearing rooms, 
not equipped with benches, are merely good sized rooms in 
which conferences may be held and testimony may be taken, 
if not too many desire to attend. Otherwise the larger rooms 
will have to be used for that purpose. 

The main hearing rooms are practically separate buildings 
in the court of the main structure, far from the noises of street 
cars, taxicabs and even typewritters, with very high ceilings. 
One of them is directly in line with the main entrance on Con- 
stitution ‘Avenue and the approach to it is through a domed 
aute room the ceiling of which is ornamented with much gold 
leaf even as the ceilings in the hearing rooms are enriched. 
The old hearing room, on the eleventh floor, faced Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Counsel addressing the Commission had to make them- 
selves heard over the noises of street cars, ambulances from a 
nearby hospital and all other street noises. It was an agony, 
at times, to try to hear what was being said either by witness 
or counsel. Nothing of that sort will worry litigants or counsel 
in the new structure. The main hearing rooms will be so 
nearly sound-proof there may be snoozing in them. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: ' 


3274—-Between Luckenbach Steamship Co,., Inc., and Munargo 
Steamship Corp.: Provides for the transportation of general cargo 
on through bilis-of-lading from U. 8. Pacific Coast ports to Miami, 
Fla., with transshipment at New York. 

3297—Between Calmar Steamship Corp. and Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd.: Covers the transportation of cargo on through 
bills-of-lading from U. 8S. Atlantic Coast ports to Singapore, Penang, 
and Port Swettenham, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco, 

3298—Between Border Line Transportation Co. and Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc.: Provides for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills-of-lading from Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster 
and Powell River, B. C., to U. 8, Atlantic ports, with transshipment 
at Seattle and supersedes and cancels Agreement No. 2761 

3299—Between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., and Crowley 
Launch and Tugboat Co.: Provides for the transportation of general 
cargo under through bills-of-lading from U. 8S, Gulf ports to Mare 
Island, Calif., with transshipment at San Francisco and supersedes 
and cancels Agreement No, 2590. 

3300—-Between Swayne & Hoyt, Itd., Sacremento Navigation Co., 
the California Transportation Co., and Fay Transportation Co.: Pro- 
vides for the transportation of cargo on through bills-of-lading from 
U, 8. Gulf ports to Sacramento and Stockton, Calif., with trans- 
Shipment at San Francisco, and that it is to supersede and 
Agreement No, 2809. 

3301—Between Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., and Shepard Steam- 
ship Co.: Provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills-of-lading between U. 8. Pacific ports and U. S. Atlantic ports, 
with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

3304—Between Sudden & Christenson and Calmar Steamship Corp. 
Provides for the transportation of cargo under through bills-of-lading 
between U. 8S. Pacific ports and U. S. Atlantic ports, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 

3309—Between the Clan Line Steamers, Ltd. (Clan Line), Cayzer, 
Irvine & Co., Ltd., and Clyde-Mallory Lines: Covers the transporta- 
tion of cotton in bales from Calcutta and Chittagong, India, to Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., with transshipment at New York. 

1438-3—Between United States Lines Co. (United States Lines), 
Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt Actian-Gesellschaft (Hamburg- 
American Line), United States Navigation Co., Inc., and Kokusai 
Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha (Kokusai Line): Modifies agreement covering 
the pooling of earnings on cargo from New York to Hamburg. 

223-D-2—Between United States Lines Co. (United States Lines), 
Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt Actien-Gesellschaft (Hamburg- 
American Line), Norddeutscher Lloyd (North German Lloyd), United 
States Navigation Co., Inc., and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Kokusai Line): Modifies agreement covering the pooling of earnings 
on cargo from German ports to New York. 

2326-2—Between Wilhelm Wilhelmson and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Modifies agreement covering the transportation of all commodities, 
with certain s ified exceptions, on through Dills-of-lading from 
Japanese and inese ports to Puerto Rican and Dominican Republic 
ports, with transshipment at New York. The modification amends 
the agreement by including matches as an excepted commodity. 

2410-1—Between Wilhelm Wilhelmson and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
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Modifies agreement covering the transportation of certain specified 
commodities on through bills-of-lading from Japanese ports to Puerto 
Rican ports, with transshipment at New York. The modification 
——- the agreement by including matches as an additional com- 
modity. 

2685-1—Between the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha: Modifies agreement covering 
the transportation of general cargo, except certain specified commod- 
ities, on through bills-of-lading from Japan to Puerto Rico, with 
transshipment at New York. The modificaion amends the agreement 
to include matches as an excepted commodity. 

2686-1—Between the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha: Modifies agreement covering 
the tramsportation of certain specified commodities on through bills- 
of-lading from Japanese ports to Puerto Rican ports, with trans- 
shipment at New York. The modification amends the agreement by 
including matches as an additional commodity. 

2750-1—Between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Modifies agreement covering the transportation of general cargo, 
except certain specified commodities, on through bills-of-lading from 
Japanese and Chinese ports to Puerto Rican ports, with transship- 
ment at New York. The modification amends the agreement by in- 
cluding matches as an excepted commodity. 

2948-1—Between Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha and Bull In- 
sular Line, Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the transportation of 
certain specified commodities on through bills of lading from Japanese 
ports to Puerto Rican and Dominican Republic ports, with trans- 
shipment at New York. The modification amends the agreement 
by including matches as an additional commodity. 

2996-1—Between Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha and Bull In- 
sular Line, Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the transportation of 
general cargo, except certain specified commodities, on through bills 
of lading from Japanese ports to Puerto Rican and Dominican Re- 
public ports, with transshipment at New York. The modification amends 
the agreement by including matches as an excepted commodity. 

2997-1—Between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line, 
Inc.: Modifies agreement covering the through transportation of 
general cargo from China and Japan fo Puerto Rico and the Do- 
minican Republic, via New York, by excepting matches as a com- 
modity moving thereunder. 

2998-1—Between Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Modifies agreement covering the transportation of certain specified 
commodities on through bills of lading from China and Japan to 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic, via New York, by including 
matches as a commodity to move thereunder. 

750—Between White Star Line and the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co.: Covered the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading between Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton and Havre 
and Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. Cancelled. 

884—Between White Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line, the 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Covered 
the transportation of general cargo on through bDills-of-lading from 
Puerto Rico to Liverpool, Eng., with transshipment at New York. 
Cancelled. 

987-C—Between Sudden & Christenson and Hammond Lumber 
Co.: Cancels agreement covering the operation of a joint service in 
the Pacific coastwise trade under the name of the Christenson-Ham- 
mond Line. , 

2789—Between Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and Calmar 
Steamship Corp.: Covered the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruit, apricot kernels, and hops, on through bills of lading, from Pa- 
cifie Coast ports to Liverpool and Southampton, Eng., with trans- 
shipment at New York. Cancelled. 

1998—Between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and White Star Line: 
Covered the transportation of fish on through bills of lading from 
Halifax, N. W., to Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. 
Cancelled. 

2617-C—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Leander W. 
Faber and Jacob A. Visel, Receivers in Equity for Property of the 
National Motorship Corp.: Cancels agreement providing for the trans- 
portation of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans, hops, brewers’ 
rice, rice screenings, box shooks, and mustard seed on through bDills- 
of-lading from Pacific Coast ports to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Milwaukee and Chicago, with transshipment at New York. 

2751-1—Between Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Modifies agreement covering the transportation of certain specified 
commodities on through bills-of-lading from Japanese and Chinese 
ports to Puerto Rican ports, with transshipment at New York. The 
modification amends the agreement by including matches as an addi- 
tional commodity. 

131-42—Modification of agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference recording understanding of the lines that granting of 
15 per cent reduction off one-way and all year round-trip transpacific 
proportional fares during the year 1936 to competitiors and officials 
attending the Olympic Games at Berlin and Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
will not be considered as violating the agreement of the conference 
in respect to maintenance of rates. 

3302—Agreement establishing conference to be known as Associa- 
tion of West Coast Steamship Companies with jurisdiction over rates 
and charges for or in connection with transportation of cargo on 
vessels of member lines northbound between the ports covered by 
the agreement. Any carrier operating a regularly established service 
from the South American ports covered to Cristobal or Balboa is 
eligible to conference membership. 





—_—_—_ 


IMPORTING TRADE CODE 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that, 
until September 1, objections to, criticisms of or suggestions 
concerning the $31,500 budget of expenses of administering the 
code for the importing trade, filed with the administration for 
approval, must be submitted to Deputy Administrator Harry 
C. Carr, City Club Building, 1320 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The budget covers the period from July 30, 1934, to January 
31, 1935. The basis of contribution, which also has been filed 
for approval and to which objections may be made prior to 
September 1, is $1 for each member of personnel for the first 
six months, the number of a trade member’s personnel to be 
calculated on a weekly average basis. 

The National Recovery Administration has announced its 
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approval of the committee which presented a code of fair com- 


petition for the importing trade as the acting code authority unti] 
such time as the authority is elected. The members of the acting 
code authority now recognized are: C. E. Bingham, chairman and 
executive officer, Bingham & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., repre- 
senting general importers; Curt G. Pfeiffer, vice-chairman, 


Messrs. Geo. Brogfeldt & Co., New York, N. Y., representing gen- 


eral importers; M. S. Rosenthal, treasurer, Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., representing importers of burlaps, also 
kapoc; R. S. Benepe, Leacock & Co., New York, N. Y., represent- 
ing importers of linen; Carl J. Braun, Habicht, Braun & Co., 
New York, N. Y., representing importers of dried fruits, nuts, 
etc.; Louis Marbe Cohn, New York, N. Y., representing importers 
of millinery materials; R. V. Delapenha, 58 Laight St., New 
York, N. Y., representing importers of olives, mushrooms, sar- 
dines, etc.; William A. Jaeggi, Messrs. Andresen & Co., New 
York, N. Y., representing importers of hides and skins; Nils R. 
Johaneson, New York, N. Y., representing importers of wood 
pulp; William H, Knox, New York, N. Y., representing general 
importers; James A, Levi, Levi, Sondheimer & Co., New York, 
N, Y., representing importers of lace and embroidery; D. K. Mir- 
rielees, Haviland & Co., New York, N. Y., representing importers 
of china, glass and earthenware; J. A. L. Moller, Moller Products 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., representing importers of paper 
and paper products; R. T. Rogers, Chestnutt, Cooper & Co., New 
York, N. Y., representing importers of brush and broom 
materials; Charles F. Walden, Thurston & Braidich, New York, 
N. Y., representing importers of gums; Richard F. Warner, 
Frazar & Co., New York, N. Y., representing importers of canned 
tuna fish; and A. C, Wirtz, Akawo & Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y., 
representing importers of Japanese rag rugs and allied products, 


AID FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


A declaration by Secretary Wallace, of the Department of 
Agriculture, questioning the wisdom of further subsidizing 
American ships because of the effect of such a policy on the 
foreign trade of the United States, has aroused American steam- 
ship interests that are beneficiaries of the ship subsidy. 

Secretary Wallace, replying to a. letter from Chairman 
Bland, of the House committee on merchant marine, in which 
the chairman made the assertion that shipping was as much 
entitled to protection as industry and agriculture, said it should 
not be overlooked that “a substantial part of our agriculture 
cannot be effectively protected, because we normally have export 
surpluses of cotton, lard and other farm products.” 

“If we further protect shipping,” said Mr. Wallace, “we 
shall export less of our farm commodities.” 

The secretary said that any further governmental encour- 
agement of the shipping industry by subsidy or similar meas- 
ures would tend to divert the energies “of our people in some 
degree into shipping as compared with other industries.” 

“Is it not possible,” asked he, “that it may be more to our 
economical advantage as a nation to concentrate on the ex- 
ploitation of rich internal resources, leaving partly to foreigners 
the carrying trade, in which our natural advantages over them 
are not as great as in other forms of production? In a sense, 
too, allowing foreigners to carry a large percentage of our trade 
promotes our commodity exports, for it means that foreigners 
have more purchasing power with which to buy them. We 
cannot hope to profit from exports unless we are willing to 
take imports in payment. This applies to single ‘invisible’ 
imports in the form of shipping services rendered by foreigners 
as well as to commodity exports.” 

R. J. Baker, president of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, disagreeing emphatically with the views of the 
agriculture department head, said it would be an absurd economy 
“to swap our facilities for delivery in return for other fellow’s 
markets. It might work out for a time but there would always 
be the day of reckoning when the other fellow took away his 
ships.” 

Reference was made by Mr. Baker to conditions in the period 
of the world war “when foreign carriers were suddenly with- 
drawn from our shores.” He said it cost the United States 
$3,000,000,000 to get ships and other billions in lost business. 

Pointing out that the subsidy to American ships amounted 
to about $23,000,000 a year, Mr. Baker contrasted that aid with 
federal money being paid farmers. 


“That minority section of the population for which Secretary 
Wallace displays such solicitude has benefited more than all 
of the rest of the country in the program characterized as the 
New Deal. Government commitments in the interest of agricul- 
ture aggregate in the neighborhood of $6,000,000,000. American 
consumers are paying out $1,000,000,000 a year as a price-raising 
subsidy to agriculture. Hog raisers are at this moment being 
subsidized at the rate of $1,000,000 a day. Bee raisers are being 
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aided, and tobacco grewers and cotton planters. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is operated strictly in the interest of those 
who make their living from the soil. 

“The Secretary naively recommends that we leave ‘partly 
to foreigners’ the bulk of our carrying trade, Surely he is not 
unaware of the fact that we are already giving foreign ships 
64 per cent of our freight, 72 per cent of all passengers and 90 
per cent of those crossing the North Atlantic. Any further 
concession, of the sort proposed by Mr. Wallace, would just 
put us out of the running. 

“The argument that withdrawal of our ships would give 
foreign nations more money with which to purchase our goods 
is just as true of agriculture as it is of ships, Shipping men 
fail to see why they should be penalized for the sins of an 
industry which must be paid not to produce. And if they are 
to be penalized, shipping men are curious to know whether Mr. 
Wallace contemplates paying them for not running their ships. 

“Finally, Mr. Wallace has neglected to take into considera- 
tion one vital aspect of the merchant marine problem which is 
inevitably stressed by students of sea power—the importance of 
shipping as an auxiliary to national defense. Ships of the line 
are but 70 per cent efficient unless backed up by an adequate 
fleet of supply vessels and transports. 

“Now, when one department of the federal government is 
spending $250,000,000 to bring the Navy up to treaty strength, 
we have the astonishing spectacle of another department seeking 
to destroy the auxiliary fleet, without which the fight fleet 
would be relatively helpless. The existence of such a condition 
constitutes a sad commentary on the state of mind of some 
government officials.” 

Referring to the shipping subsidy views of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, Henry I. Harriman, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, issued a statement, out- 
lining the chamber’s position on national merchant marine 
policy, the effect of which appeared to be in support of con- 
tinuation of government aid for the merchant marine, The 
statement follows: 


As a recent reported statement of a government official appears 
to question our national merchant marine policy and as this is a sub- 
ect to which the Chamber has given mature consideration for many 
ears, I desire to state our organization's position in the matter. 

The Chamber's studies show that the interests of the American 
people require at least a certain amount of shipping both for the 
purpose of maintaining essential trade route services to foreign mar- 
kets and to meet the needs of the national defense. Besides the nor- 
mal needs of our foreign commerce experience in time of war and on 
pace-time emergency occasions affecting ocean shipping has taught 
s that we cannot afford to be without an adequate merchant marine 
inder the American flag. 

There have in recent years, particularly during the depression, 
been a number of attacks from foreign sources on our merchant ma- 
rine policy on the ground that it was contributing to a surplus of 
world tonnage. In every case, however, investigation has shown 
that other nations have been responsible for the great buik of the 
new tonmage constructed in the post-war period and that our contribu- 

yn to the world’s supply of new vessels has not exceeded, but has 
been less than our fair and reasonable share. 

Studies also indicate that our present merchant shipping serv- 
es are in the aggregate moderate in comparison with our needs. 
The proportion of our exports and imports carried in American bot- 
oms has during the past decade been only 30 to 40 per cent. Cer- 
tainly this is a very modest share of our overseas carrying trade. 

It should also be pointed out that American shipping is alomst 
exclusively in direct services between the United States and the coun- 
tries with which we trade. The great volume of the ocean shipping 
business involved in indirect trade, that is, between countries other 
than those furnishing the tonnage, is enjoyed by other maritime 
nations. 

Iam confident that, on further examination of the situation, all of 
ur public officials will realize that our merchant marine is already at 
the lowest limit permitted by prudence and that other nations are now 
enjoying, perhaps, unduly large contributions to their trade balances 
from the earnings of their shipping services in the carriage of Ameri- 
in exports and imports. 


PORT AND TERMINAL CHARGES 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors announces 
the publication of a new volume on “Port and Terminal Charges 
at United States Ports,” bringing the information up to date as 
of January 1, 1934. This report, which is revised annually, is 
published as No. 1 of the miscellaneous series, and the present 
edition contains data on several ports not heretofore covered in 
the port series or in earlier editions of this report. 

“Port and Terminal Charges” contains information regard- 
ing port dues and charges at the principal ports in the United 
States and its possessions. Among other subjects covered are 
pilotage, towage, dockage, harbor dues, port warden’s fees, fuel, 
stevedore and labor charges, wharfage, handling, storage, and 
other services and charges at individual ports, with summarized 
information respecting the physical facilities and the commerce. 
Information is also given regarding the charges of the United 
States government and the more important governmental regula- 
tions affecting the movement of vessels, freight, and passengers, 
these regulations generally being the same for all ports. 
these regulations generally beiag the same for all ports, Copies 
may be obtained for $1.25 each from the government printing 
office, Washington, D. C. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Trading in the various branches of the full cargo market 
remained quiet this week. Several orders were reported in 
the time charter trade but, in general, little interest was shown 
in further engagements. 

Included in a fair-sized amount of berth grain freight book- 
ings were a 2,850 ton steamer fixed from Montreal to Antwerp 
or Rotterdam on a basis of 1s 6d for September 20-30 loading 
canceling, and a 6,800 ton steamer from New York to South 
Africa on a basis of 16s 6d for September loading. 

A rather dull week in the sugar market included the follow- 
ing fixtures: a motorship of 7,000 tons from Cuba to the United 
Kingdom and Continent on a basis of 13s 3d for one port of 
lading, 13s 6d for two, with an option for Santo Domingo of 
one shilling less, for the first half of September loading; a 4,500 
ton steamer for one or two south side ports from Cuba to 
London direct at 13s 3d for loading in the end of August; and 
two steamers of approximately 1,200 net tons with part cargo 
from Cuba to Bordeaux on a basis of 14s 6d for August loading. 

A steamer of 1,412 net tons was fixed in the time charter- 
ing trade for nine to twelve months in the West Indies trade 
on an approximate basis of $1.00 commencing in September, and 
another of 1,355 net tons for three to four months in the West 
Indies trade at $1.20 for September loading. Other fixtures in 
the trade included a 2,759 ton steamer done for round trip in 
the intercoastal trade at about 90c for September loading; a 
motorship of 3,655 net tons for a single voyage from North of 
Hatteras to the Far East for loading in the first half of Septem- 
ber; and a steamer of 2,391 net tons with grain from the 
North Pacific to the Gulf or North of Hatteras at about 80c 
for September loading. 

No important change took place in the export coal trade 
freight market. A steamer of 2,500 tons with anthracite was 
fixed from Swansea to North of Hatteras at 7s, f. d., for prompt 
loading, and another of 5,300 tons in the same trade at 6s $d, 
f. d., for prompt loading. 

A steamer for trip across was fixed for delivery North of 
Hatteras redelivery United Kingdom and Continent via the South 
Atlantic and/or Halifax on a basis of 4s 9d for the end of August 
loading. 

Among the few vessels fixed in the tanker trade was a 
motorship of 9,500 tons with dirty cargo from Tampico, Mina- 
titlan and/or Nanchital to the United Kingdom and Continent 
at 9s 6d for September loading. 

A single fixture was reported in the scrap iron trade, 
namely: a motorship of 1,678 net tons from New York to 
Gdynia on a basis of $2.65, f. i. o., for loading in the first half 
of September. 

The announcement from Washington that a_ reciprocal 
treaty with Cuba would be signed August 24 created a stir in the 
West Indies sugar trade, and it was the general opinion that a 
large quantity of sugar would be set to move from Cuba to 
the United States shortly. 

Allan K. Hume, of General Steamship Corporation, San 
Francisco, has been elected chairman of the Pacific Westbound 
Conference. The conference will advance cotton freight rates 
$1 a ton for the coming season, the new rates being $5.50 to 
Japan and $6.50 to Shanghai, on contract movement and $3.00 
over the level of non-contract shipments. 

In his report to the stockholders, accompanying the con- 
solidated profit and loss statement of the American Hawaiian 
and Williams lines for the first six months of 1934, Roger D. 
Lapham, president, pointed out that the statement showed an 
operating profit before depreciation of $230,080, as compared 
with $387,214 for the corresponding period in 1933. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 


James Craig Peacock, acting director of the Shipping Board 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, has announced that a public 
hearing will be held at 10 a. m., September 6, 1934, at the office 
of the bureau in Washington, in connection with the application 
of the Sword Steamship Line, Inc., of New York City, for an 
extension of time for the payment of its obligations to the 
government. 


INTERCOASTAL TARIFFS 


The States Steamship Company has petitioned the Shipping 
Board Bureau (Department of Commerce) to cancel suspension 
order No. 18 and the first supplemental order thereto in so far 
as they apply to petitioner and permit Tariffs S. B. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 to become immediately effective. These tariffs carry rates 
on classes and general cargo between Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
both eastbound and westbound, 

The petitioner contends that the tariffs were “initial” filings 
of the States Steamship Company and not subject to suspension 
under the provisions of the intercoastal shipping act of 1933. 
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The petitioner says further that the effect of the suspension order 
is to prohibit the States Steamship Company from re-establish- 
ing the California-Eastern Line in the intercoastal trade. 

In the event the department refuses to cancel the suspension 
orders, the petitioner asks that special permission be granted 
to concur as a “B” line in Tariffs S. B. Nos. 4 and 5 filed by 
Agent R. C. Thackara, or if Agent Thackara refuses to permit 
petitioner to so concur, then it asks special permission to amend 
its tariffs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 to conform to the rates, rules and 
regulations provided for “B” lines in the Thackara tariffs. 


PACIFIC PORTS ACTIVE 


Pacific Coast ports from Seattle to San Diego have handled 
more cargo since July 31, when striking longshoremen returned 
to work, than in any corresponding period in the last 15 years, 
according to steamship company officials, All major steamship 
lines serving these ports are back to normal schedules. 

Hearings by President Roosevelt’s National Longshoremen’s 
Board on strike issues have thus far been confined to the long- 
shoremen’'s side of the controversy. The employers here will 
present their case as soon as the longshoremen’s is concluded, 
after which the Board will move to Seattle, Portland, and Los 
Angeles. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the five months ended with May American flag vessels 
carried, by value, 37.4 per cent of imports for consumption and 
35.9 per cent of domestic exports, in the waterborne foreign trade 
of the United States, according to the monthly summary of 
foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. In 
May alone the percentages were 36.5 per cent for imports and 
37.5 for exports. 


DECLINE IN IDLE ITALIAN SHIPPING 


Substantial decreases in the number and tonnage of shipping 
laid up in Italian ports is. revealed in a report from Vice 
Consul T. C. Achilles, Rome, made public by the Commerce 
Department. 

The number of idle ships on July 1 of the current year was 
294 against 352 a year ago, and the idle tonnage 303,468 against 
526,320. The principal decrease has been in steam and motor 
vessels laid up for economic reasons (lack of freight or pas- 
sengers), the number having decreased during the fiscal year 
from 136 to 87 and the tonnage having been reduced by more 
than half—from 427,872 metric tons to 204,507 metric tons. 

National and foreign shipping are not distinguished in the 
available statistics, the report states, but foreign shipping laid 
up in Italian ports is reported to be negligible. 


WATER CODE HEARING 


Public hearing on proposed codes for the inland water car- 
rier trade and the towboat industry in the western division of 
the United States, Columbia River district, will be conducted 
September 5, in Room 530, Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C, Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver will be in charge. 

The inland waterway carrier code proposes a maximum 40- 
hour work week for shore employes, averaged over four weeks; 
and a maximum of 260 hours a month for vessel employes, aver- 
aged over a 60-day period, provided that the maximum hours 
be exceeded more than 10 per cent in any calendar month. 
Minimum wages for shore employes would be $15 a week. Mini- 
mum wages for vessel employes range from $35 and “subsistence 
and suitable living quarters” for a messboy, to $155 for a cap- 
tain. If subsistence is not furnished, it is to be paid at the rate 
of at least $1 a day. No vessel is to be operated with less than 
2 as a crew. 

Under the terms of the proposed towboat code, the same 
maximum hours and minimum wages would be established, 
except that towboat captains might be paid $145 a month plus 
food and lodging. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced allotment of waterway 
funds as follows: Examinations, surveys and contingencies, 
Zanesville, O., district, $35,000; locks and dams on the Big Sandy 
River, W. Va., and Ky., operating and care, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, $50,000; locks and dams on the Little Kanawha 
River, W. Va., operating and care, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, $12,500; lock and dam Osage River, Mo., operating and 
care, fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, $5,700; dredging inland 
waterway from Franklin to Mermentau, La., $20,000; and for 
repair of bridges over the Louisiana-Texas intracoastal water- 
way from the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., $24,000. 

An allotment of $17,000 has been made for operating and 
eare of the Vermilion lock and sluiceway, La., in the intra- 
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coastal waterway in Louisiana and Texas, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935. 

Additional allotments of waterway funds have been an 
nounced by the War Department as follows: For operating and 
care of locks and dams indicated for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935: Kanawha River, W. Va., $216,000; Harvey Canals and 
Lock, La., $46,000; Plaquemine Lock, La., $30,500; Schooner 
Bayou Lock, La., $8,700. 


TRUCKING CODE ACTIVITY 


“Members of the trucking industry who are defying the code 
are beginning to feel the ‘teeth’ in the law,” says the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. “‘What promises to be a nation-wide 
enforcement campaign Was launched last week in New York 
when several truck operators were arrested and convicted for 
failure to register and to file rates.” 

Theodore D. Pratt, secretary of the New York State Code 
Authority, advised Ted V. Rodgers, chairman of the Nationa! 
Code Authority for the Trucking Industry, that the drive against 
those not complying with the code would be continued. 

Approximately 230,000 trucks have been registered under 
the code, according to reports received by the National Code 
Authority. 

Charles P. Clark, administration member on the code author- 
ity, hag been appointed NRA assistant deputy administrator 
directly in charge of the trucking code. He succeeds Charles 
L. Dearing, who has resigned to return to the Brookings Institu- 
tion where he will resume studies in the transportation field. 

The trucking code authority has petitioned the NRA to 
exempt trucking from the provisions of Executive Order No 
6767 which allows a 15 per cent discount to federal agencies on 
all government contracts. The code authority says such a dis- 
count to trucking, in many instances, would take the rates below 
the cost of the service performed. The code authority has re. 
quested that the executive order be modified by addition of the 
following paragraph: 


Except where the code provides that members of an _ in- 
dusty shall not furnish services below the cost of such service t 
be performed under cost formula and rules and regulations approved 
by the Administrator, in which event such tolerance shall not apply 
on bids which are less than the cost of the service to be performed 


BUS OPERATORS’ CONVENTION 


Highway transport problems faced by the bus operator 
will be considered at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators at Hotel Statler in Cleveland, 0O., 
September 21 and 22. The program will include addresses on 
the following subjects by speakers yet to be announced: “Motor 
Bus Regulation Under the NRA”; “Motor Carrier Regulation as 
Proposed to Congress”; “State Commission Plus Code Control 
of Motor Carriers”; “The Public’s Interest in Safe Transporta- 
tion”; “The National Highway Users’ Conference” and “Travel 
Bureau Regulation.” 


FREIGHT ON PASSENGER TRAINS 


Express service that will result in moving merchandise on 
passenger trains at freight rates—an innovation in Mississippi 
Valley railway practice—are offered by the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem and the Railway Express Agency at points in Illinois Cen- 
tral System territory, effective August 20. The territory chosen 
for the try-out is that part of the railroad lying south of St. 
Louis and east of the Vicksburg, Miss., crossing of the Mississippi 
River. 

“Door-to-door pick-up and delivery service will be provided 
by the Express Agency without extra charge at all points where 
it has such arrangements for its usual service,” explained C. C. 
Cameron, traffic vice-president of the Illinois Central. “About 550 
commodities included in the.first five freight classifications will 
become eligible for passenger train movement at the same rates 
by which they have previously moved as freight. 

“The principal restrictions are that the rail movement must 
not exceed 400 miles and the merchandise must be adaptable 
for handling in express service.” 

The tariffs apply, in the territory involved, on traffic be- 
tween the principal cities, on one hand, and ajl stations, on the 
other. They have been posted with the express agents and will 
be available for all interested. 

The traffic will be subject to the express classification and 
packing requirements such as the Express Agency considers safe 
for transportation in express service. 

“The purpose of this experiment is to give merchandise 
traffic the benefit of the fastest service the railroad provides, 
said Mr, Cameron. “We feel that by combining the convenient 
pick-up and delivery service of the Express Agency with the 
attractive lowness of freight rates the new fast service will pro- 
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vide a bargain hard to resist. We hope it will bring back to the 
railroad traffic that has been taken away by more convenient or 
cheaper competitive service.” 


ROAD BUILDERS’ CONVENTION 
The American Road Builders’ Association will hold its 1935 
mnvention and highway exhibit in Washington, D, C., January 
8-11, at the Willard Hotel. 


——- ———— 


SOO LINE FLAT RATE BASIS 


A radical departure from the past, in that it proposes to 
eliminate classification as applied to less carload shipments 
certain territory, is announced by the Soo Line. It has filed 
vith the Western Trunk Line Committee an emergency proposal 
mtemplating publication of less carload rates, including pick- 
p and delivery, at 60 per cent of first class. Subject to a 
few minor exceptions, the basis of 60 per cent of first class is 
for application to all freight in less carload quantities, and is 
for application between all Soo Line stations in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. 

The proposal is said to be based on an exhaustive study 
of the movement of merchandise freight in the territory and 
; for the purpose of meeting truck competition. Reference is 
made to faster schedules recently put in in the territory and 
to other railroad efforts to regain freight from the highway 
carriers. According to the announcement, the proposal is a 
result of belief of Soo Line officials that what is needed is lower 

st to the shipper, rather than any of the other things that 
have as yet been done to regain this class of business. 

The reduction is said to approximate about a fifty per cent 
cut in the freight charge, the flat rates being slightly higher 
than fourth class. Typical examples of the new rates are given 
as follows: 


Present Rates 


Classes 


Proposed all 
Merchandise 


1 2 3 4 
cago .... 126 107 &8 69 76 
waukee 113 46 79 62 68 
not 161 137 113 89 97 
marek 155 132 109 85 93 
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In the event the shipper elects to make his own delivery 
to the railroad freight house a deduction of five cents from 
the published rate is proposed, and the same thing applies at 
the delivery end, so that the actual line haul charge would be 
ten cents less than the rates based on the 60 per cent column. 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 

Overnight freight service from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Eau Claire, Wis., cutting a day off the schedule from the point 
of view as to deliveries, has been started by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, H. W. Beyers, vice-president, announces. 
Freight received in Chicago and Milwaukee in the late afternoon 
will be delivered early the following morning. This supplements 
the 11-hour freight run recently put in between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee and the Twin Cities. This 11-hour train also serves La 
Crosse, Wis., and Winona, Minn. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Increases in the number of fatalities and injured, as well as 
in the number of accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings 
in May this year, compared with the same month last year, 
are shown by reports received for that month by the safety 
section, American Railway Association. 

In the month of May this year, 140 persons lost their lives 
as a result of railroad-highway grade crossing accidents. This 
was an increase of 51 compared with the number of fatalities 
in May, 1933. Accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings 
totaled 275 in May, compared with 182 in the same month last 
year, while persons injured totaled 303 in May this year, com- 
pared with 182 in May, 1933. 

In the first five months of 1934, reports show that 617 
persons lost their lives in railroad-highway grade crossing acci- 
dents, an increase of 76 compared with the same peripd last 
year. Persons injured in the first five months this year totaled 
1,786, an increase of 533 compared with the same period one 
year ago. Railroad-highway grade crossing accidents totaled 
1,575 for the first five months of 1934, compared with 1,155 in 
the same period last year. 





Railroad Customers and Prospects 


Analysis of the Buying Process of Purchasers of Railroad Transportation—Fourth and Last 
of a Series of Articles by Charles E. Parks 


trained railroad salesman learns in connection with 

the purchase of railroad transportation. First, he learns 

why a prospect buys railroad service; second, he learns how 
buys it. 

The first process involves a study of the motives or reasons 
that induce people to ship or travel by rail. The second in- 
olves a study of the mental processes of a prospect while he 
is making his decision, 

The preceding articles of this series have been concerned 
With the reasons why people buy transportation. Here we 
shall attempt to analyze the mental reactions of people while 
they are making up their minds to ship or travel by rail. 

This, admittedly, is a study in psychology. But salesman- 
ship itself is a study in psychology. It is nothing more than 

attempt to direct or change the mental reactions of people. 
And the more the practical salesman knows of the process 
involved, the better results he will get. He will understand the 
reasons back of his actions. A knowledge of human nature— 
of how the mind acts and what causes it to act—is an essential 
juipment of every well-trained railroad salesman. 


[sane are two highly important processes .that every 


The Buying Process 


A sale takes place in the mind of the buyer. This is an 
axiom of salesmanship. A prospective purchaser of railroad 
transportation is induced to use that service because of some 
advantage he will obtain by doing so. This is the primary 
principle of railroad salesmanship. It is the job of the railroad 
salesman to point out these advantages and persuade him to 
ship or travel by rail by appealing to his shipping-or travel 
motives or arousing a new set of motives. This is the basis of 
the salesman’s selling technique. 

When the traffic representative first approaches a prospect, 
finds him indifferent or antagonistic. In making this state- 
ment we are starting at thé very beginning of the buying 
Process—with a prospect who has been approached “cold.” We 
are doing this purposely and with a realization that all calls are 


he 


not made on this type of prospect, but to explain the reactions 
of a prospect’s mind in deciding to use railroad service. 

When the salesman leaves this prospect, if his selling efforts 
have been successful, he will have created a friendly customer 
who has made up his mind to use railroad service. In other 
words, he will be sold on the value of railroad transportation 
as a means Of satisfying his transportation needs. 

This change of mind in the mental attitude of this prospect 
from indifference, antagonism, ignorance—perhaps distrust—to 
friendliness, confidence, and a resolve to use railroad service 
is the buying process. It consists of four major mental stages: 
(1) attention, (2) interest, (3) desire, and (4) action. 

No sale can be made until the salesman has first won the 
attention of his prospect; aroused his interest; created a desire 
for his product or service, and finally induced him to act. 

This is the second great principle of salesmanship, and it 
applies to railroad salesmanship as to any other branch. Every 
prospect for the sale of railroad service must take this mental 
journey before he makes up his mind to use railroad service. 

Gaining Attention 

The first mental reaction a prospect experiences when ap- 
proached is to recognize the salesman’s presence. He cannot 
help doing this. His next reaction is to give his attention or 
to refuse to do so. He must do one or the other. The stage 
of attention is centered on the salesman, 

If he refuses to listen to what the salesman has to say or 
if his mind is on other matters and he does not get the ideas 
the salesman is trying to put across, there is no chance to 
make a sale. 

On the other hand, if he listens to the salesman because 
of his personality or because of what he tells him, his atten- 
tion has been gained and his mind is prepared for the next 
step in the buying process—an aroused interest. 





Arousing Interest 


An aroused interest in the service the railroad salesman 
suggests is the second step in the buying process, and a pros- 
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pect’s interest is aroused when he becomes concerned from a 
personal or business point of view with railroad service or the 
service of a particular road. Interest is directed to the service 
being sold. 

This interest is indicated when he admits the merits or the 
possibilities of the advantages of the service suggested. It is 
also indicated if he asks questions, raises objections, or points 
out the disadvantages of rail service, or even if he dwells on 
the advantages of some competitive service; he is indicating 
a desire to learn more about the railroad service suggested; 
his mind is open for conviction or proofs of the value of rail- 
road service to him. 

Creating Desire 


After a prospect has become interested in the transporta 
tion service suggested and he has obtained the necessary in 
formation or his objections have been met satisfactorily, a 
desire is created to enjoy the advantages pointed out to him. 
If the salesman ig enthusiastic over the service he is selling 
and can paint a real picture of the advantages his prospect 
will enjoy, the latter may become imbued with some of the 
enthusiasm, 

Inducing Action 


The final step in the selling process is the buying. In 
railroad service this means to sell a ticket, get a routing order, 
or obtain a definite promise to ship or travel by rail, 

This stage is reached when the objections of the prospect 
have been answered; when his shipping or travel motives have 
been fully aroused; when his desire te use railroad service be 
comes so strong that it overcomes a desire to use some other 
form of transportation; when the advantage to be enjoyed from 
using railroad service looms larger in his mind than the price 
he is asked to pay for it, and when he is willing to pay the 
price, 

These mental steps must take place in the mind of every 
buyer of transportation service before he decides to use railroad 
service, and it is up to the railroad salesman to guide his 
prospect through the mental journey. The sales interview is 
conducted with this end in view. 

His ability to do this is a measure of his skill as a sales 
man and determines the results he will obtain. He will meet 
with opposition, objections, and indifference from his prospect, 
to overcome which he must put into play all the resources at 
his command—his knowledge of railroad service and of the 
transportation needs of his prospect; his knowledge of human 
nature; his selling technique, and his personality. 


Illustrating the Buying Process 


This does not mean necessarily that the railroad sgales- 
man must start from “scratch” in every sales interview, and 
work from attention to interest, to desire, and then get action. 
Often attention and interest have been created before the pros- 
pect is interviewed. Also a desire to use rail service may have 
been aroused, and a prospect may act of his own accord without 
being influenced by personal salesmanship. But this does not 
mean that his mind has not gone through the buying process. 

Here's an illustration of this situation: 


Consider the vacationist who goes into a ticket office to buy a 
ticket. Before he entered, his attention had been gained, possibly 
by a railroad advertisement; perhaps by the display in the window 
of the ticket office. His interest also had been aroused by reading the 
advertisement, or, perhaps, merely by looking at a picture in the 
advertising copy or folder. As he read the circular, a desire was 
created to visit the resort or take the trip suggested. So, after con- 
sidering the cost, and, perhaps, investigating other trips and attrac- 
tions, he made up his mind to act—to buy a ticket. No personal 
salesmanship on the part of the clerk was necessary to sell him, but, 
nevertheless, his mind traveled through the four stages of attention, 
interest, desire, and action. In this case the motivating force was 
printed salesmanship. 

But suppose he went into the ticket office for the purpose of 
obtaining information and not to buy a ticket. In this case the sell- 
ing process had only reached the second stage—interest. His atten- 
tion had been gained by the advertisement or circular; he read it and 
became interested, but as yet he had no real desire to take the trip 
suggested, But, being interested, he was desirous of obtaining further 
information, The ticket clerk must assist him to complete the buying 
process by arousing his desire to take the trip inquired about and 
persuade him to buy a ticket. 

Let us now suppose this prospect was walking past the display 
window of the ticket office and was attracted by a large colored 
photograph of a fishing scene. He stopped momentarily to view it. 
His attention was gained and, after viewing the scene for a moment, 
he passed on. 

Had a ticket salesman been standing in front of the window at 
the time and attempted to sell this prospect the idea of taking a 
vacation to the scene pictured at the time he paused to look at the 
photograph, it would not have been necessary for that salesman to 
say or do anything to get that prospect's attention. This was.already 
obtained. But it would have been necessary to arouse his interest, 
create a desire, and induce him to take the trip. 


When a traffic representative calls on a prospect in answer 
to a request for information his selling job begins at the stage 
of desire, the prospect's attention and interest already having 
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been gained by an advertisement, circular, or the recommen 
dation of a friend. Also, in calling on a shipper—a constant 
user of railroad transportation—it may not even be necessary 
to sell or apply any selling principles. _The desire and intent 
to use rail service already exists in the mind of the customer; 
and it is only necessary to serve him by giving him the infor. 
mation and service he requires. Under such conditions, the 
railroad representative makes his approach in the guise of a4 
service man and not of a salesman. 


Salesmanship in Freight Traffic 


Because much traffic is obtained under the latter condi- 
tions, many railroad traflic men adhere to the idea that modern 
salesmanship methods are not necessary to obtain freight traf 
fic—that salesmanship as used in the commercial sense is not 
required. If all traffic were obtained under such conditions, this 
view would be correct, but it is not all obtained by giving 
service. Competitive traffic is not obtained in this way. Com 
petitive traffic can only be obtained by service plus persuasion 

by salesmanship. And, as the competition of other form 
of transportation increases, more and better salesmanship is 
required to get the business. 

This is Why the modern railroad salesman must be familiar 
with the buying process—-why he must be prepared to direct 
the mind of his prospect through the stages of attention, in 
terest, desire, and action, 


Variations of the Buying Process 


While these are the major steps in the buying process 
there are various minor stages that the mind of the purchaser 
of railroad service should go through that will help him com 
to a favorable decision. For example, he should have conf 
dence in the salesman and in the service of the company repré 
sented. He must feel convinced that the former is sincer 
and that the latter can satisfy his needs. Unless he has thi 
confidence he will be reluctant to admit claims. He must be 
come friendly, otherwise he will not be receptive to the stat 
ments of the salesman; and his enthusiasm must be aroused 
at least, to some extent; otherwise it will be difficult to obtain 
a decision. 

The mental reactions of a prospect for railroad servic 
when he is approached by a traffic representative of a railroad 
may be described in another way. 

From an attitude of indifference he gradually comes | 
recognize his possible need for railroad service because of the 
suggestions offered by the salesman as to the advantages 
to be obtained from using it. When he recognizes the possibl 
need, his interest has been aroused. He is willing to listen 
further—in fact, desirous of doing so. 

Next, he agrees with the railroad representative that rai! 
road service will satisfy his transportation requirements b 
cause of the proof offered by the salesman that it will. H: 
becomes convinced of its advantages and the moment he does 
so he begins to have a desire to use railroad service. 

He then allows himself to be persuaded that it is best for 
his own interests or the interests of his business to use the 
service. 

This is the buying process as applied to the purchaser of 
railroad transportation. How the railroad salesman directs the 
process is another story, but it can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


He first arouses a desire to use railroad service by pointing 
certain advantages—by appealing to or arousing certain shipping 
travel motives of his prospect. 

Next, he convinces his prospect by proving to him that 
to his best interest to use railroad service 

Finally, he persuades him to act by appealing to his reason 
judgment, or emotions, and by exercising his sales personality 
applying sales strategy peculiar to closing. 


How Railroad Prospects Differ 


Prospective purchasers of railroad transportation are alike 
in that they buy railroad service for the same reasons and 
through the same mental processes. Regardless of their po*! 
tion, wealth, environment, or station in life, they can be it 
duced to ship or travel by rail only by a suggestion of ad 
vantage to be obtained by doing so or a fear of loss that might 
accrue from not doing so, and, before making their decision, 
their minds must pass through the mental stages we have bee! 
talking about. 

But they differ in one respect-—the degree of intelligence 
they display in making their decision. Applied to their buyins 
process, this means that the reasoning power and judgmet! 
of individuals are different, and this difference will influence 
greatly their decision to use or not to use railroad service and 
the sales effort that the railroad salesman must make. 

Every trained or experienced railroad traffic representative 
is aware of this difference in the people he contacts, While 
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knows he can appeal to only one major motive—the advan- 
tage of rail service—he also knows that he must consider the 
degree of intelligence that each individual will display in weigh- 
selling appeals. 
The more intelligent a prospect is, the easier he is to sell. 
If he actually needs rail service he will be quick to discover it. 
He will permit his judgment and reasoning power to govern 
decision, and it is only necessary for the salesman to sub- 
t proof that rail service is more advantageous to him than 
competitive transportation service. His superior judgment 
and not his emotions or instincts will be the basis of his de 
ion, 
On the other hand, a prospect who lacks reasoning power 
whose judgment is poor will have difficulty in recognizing 
need for rail service Even when the advantages are 
ainly pointed out to him, his ideas of what is best for him 
ll be confused and he will be unable to weigh the evidence 
presented. This is why the prejudiced man is so difficult to 
The poorer hig judgment the less he can be influenced 
appeals to his reasoning facilities. Such prospects are moti- 
ated more by appeals to emotions and instincts and influenced 
re by suggestions than proof, 
Because of this situation when a trained railroad salesman 
pproaches a prospect he forms an opinion of his intelligence 
| judgment. He decides whether or not the prospect is 
pable of obtaining a clear conception of the advantages of 
iil service when they are pointed out to him, or the practical 
laracter of the service suggested. 
With this knowledge, he is able to formulate the proper 
elling appeal and present it in a way that his prospect will 
nderstand, taking into consideration the extent of his in 


lligence, 


When he realizes that people are impelled to use railroad 
ice because of similar motives and that their mental pro 
es in making their decision are identical, and that these 
cesses can be controlled or directed by salesmanship, the 
road salesman will approach every prospect with confidence. 
will not permit himself to be influenced by the character 
personality of his prospect; by his surroundings, position, 
lth or influence; or by the reception with which he might 
et He will know that, underneath, human nature is the 
me and that the same selling procedure that will attract 
attention, ardéuse the interest, create desire, and induce 
tion on the part of a shipper of a roomful of household goods 
also have the same effect on a shipper with a hundred 
isand dollar freight bill to pay each year. 
- The one difference he will consider is the difference in 
ren e intelligence of his prospects and the effect of their judg 
nt on their decisions 
Conclusions 


This series of articles has been concerned largely with the 
chology of the buyers of transportation—with the motives 
| reasons that induce them to act and to choose one form 
transportation in preference to another, and with their mental 
utions when making their decisions. 
The older and more experienced railroad salesman obtains 
inderstanding of human nature—a working knowledge of 
psychology—from his experiences. The younger and the 
ediocre salesman and the railroad employe who is required 
olicit business only occasionally or who volunteers to do 
itside his working hours, is unable, from his experience, 
formulate psychological principles applicable to his sales 


K 

For this reason the only way he can become familiar with 
1 fs to study. Lacking the opportunity or the inclination 
tudy, he is handicapped in his selling efforts, because it 
well known that only the best salesmen give a thought to 
motives that induce people to buy. He is thinking only of 
ons why he should sell and the service his company has to 
er. Even many sales authorities of the old school fail to 
ntion the subject of buyer’s motives in their writings, not- 
thstanding the fact that a study of salesmanship is a study 
f human behavior. 

mt 4 failure to consider the buying motives of prospective 
taht purchasers of railroad transportation tends to destroy the 
a titive and the individuality of the railroad salesman. He 
rns a standard approach, conducts a sales interview along 
lines, and makes routine and often standard appeals. He 


TY 


ence annot do otherwise unless he considers the shipping and travel 
ving ves of his individual prospects. Usually he ends by falling 
nt ick on personality and good fellowship as a means of getting 


c, and arrives at the conclusion that this is sufficient. 

But it isn’t sufficient in a competitive selling field. People 
railroad transportation for the same reason that they buy 
ative hy other commodity or service—for the advantages they will 
: in by doing so or the loss they will suffer if they don’t. If 
‘railroad salesman gets the impression that his prospects favor 
4is company because of personal friendship for himself or for 
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his company when it would be to their advantage to use an- 
other form of transportation or the services of some other rail 
road, he is either “kidding” himself or his prospects are phil 
anthropists. No railroad ever obtained a pound of freight or 
sold a ticket to a single passenger because of friendship if it 
were to the shipper’s or passenger's advantage to use the serv 
ices of some other line. To believe otherwise is to reveal a 
lack of knowledge of human nature. 

Of course it is well known that, when the service and rates 
of two companies are identical, friendship and good fellowship 
get the business. In selling railroad service under such con 
ditions, the railroad salesman must depend a great deal on the 
friendly relations he establishes with his prospects. But, even 
then, he should attempt to earn the business by the confidence 
he engenders in his prospects and by rendering service—other 
wise the traffic given will be considered a gift and favors will be 
expected in return. And it will be uncertain business. 

But the selling principles discussed here are based on the 
selling of railroad transportation under competitive conditions, 
particularly the competition of other forms of transportation 
And this is the form of competition the railroads are required 
to meet now. 

To be able to do so, it is necessary for the railroad sales 
man to set forth the advantages of railroad service and to 
arouse in the minds of his prospects the motives that will 
induce them to use that service. Of course, it is recognized 
that he is handicapped by regulation and cannot offer the 
flexible inducements that salesmen of other industries can, 
but the fact still remains that people—millions of people—use 
railroad service to satisfy their transportation needs and, if 
they do so, then they must have reasons or motives. These 
motives are just as applicable to the non-users of railroad serv 
ice, and they should be known, studied, and applied to the 
solicitation of their business. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 26625. Pacific Coastwise Conference, San France o, Calif., » G 
N. et al 
Alleges that defendant rail lines are engaging in an unwar 
ranted program of unjustly and unreasonably reducing through 
all-rail rates so as to create purported differentials between al 
rail rates and water-rai!l rates, which purported differentials will 
be uniformly approximately 2 cents a 100 pounds and thereb 


establish an unjust and unreasonable through all-rail rate struc 
ture Which is uniformly to be 2 cents a 100 pounds higher than 
the water-rail rates and therefor unduly prejudicial and discrin 


in@tory against the complainant and its steamer ine member 
operating vessels between California ports and ports of Oregon 
and Washington Alleges further that purpose of rail lines | 
intended to eliminate the steamer lines, and their northern rail 
connections from participation in traffic involved. Asks cease 
and desist order, and through joint rates on merchandise between 


points in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, (Ira S. Lillick and 
Joseph J. Geary, attys., 311 California St., San Francisco, Calif.) 

No, 26626. National Carloading Corp., New York, N. Y., v Erie et al 

Rates in violation sections 1 and ‘, drugs, toilet preparations, 

books, and other miscellaneous merchandise, in mixed carloads 
between points in the state of New York and points in the stats 
of Michigan. Asks rates and reparation. (James J. Farrell, pra: 
titioner, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26627. Kansas City Live Stock Yards Co. et al Kansas Cit) 
Mo., vs. A. & S. et al. 

tates and charges in violation sections 1 and 2, ordinary live 

stock, between points in the United States to, from and through 
complaining market at Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., S 
St. Joseph, Mo., S. Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., 8. St Paul 
Minn., Ft. Worth, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., and Wichita, Kar 
Allege that rates and charges, based on the combination of in 
termediate rates into and out of said complaining markets and 
rules and regulations which prohibit the application of the through 
rate from point of origin to final destination in cases where live 
stock is transported to complaining market, sold thereat and 
thence transported to other destinations are in violation section 
1; that practice of defendants in requiring payment of combina 
tion of intermediate rates into and from said complaining mar 
kets, on shipments sold at complaining markets, while permitting 
application of through rates from same points of origin through 
said complaining markets to the same final destinations on ship 
ments stopped at said complaining markets to try the market 
and reforwarded from said market to said final destinations with- 
out change of ownership at said market is in violation of sec 
tion 2. Ask rates, rules and regulations. (C. E. Childe, 610-14 W 
O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Neb.) 

No, 26628. Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A 
T. & 8S. F. et al. 


tates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, petroleum oil 
and its products, points in Kan., Okla., Ark., La. and Tex, to 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., E. St. Louis, Ill, and Kansas 


City, Kan. Ask reparation of $20,000. (John A, Falk, Lester G 
Sever and P. E. Welsh, traffic managers, 521-522 Railway Ex 
change Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 

No, 26629. The Kroger Grocery & faking Co., Cincinnati, O., vs 
B. & O. et al 

Unreasonable rates and charges, imported bananas, New York, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Charleston, W. Va 
Asks reparation. (Wm. B. Daly, practitioner, 35 E. 7th St., Cin 
cinnati, O.) 

No. 26630. Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Association 
et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. A, et al, 

Unreasonable rates, printing and wrapping paper and paper com- 
modities classified therewith, points in Wis. and upper Mich. to 
destinations in Official Classification territory. Ask rates. (J. E 
Bryan, t. m., 28 E. Jackson Blvd,, Chicago, Ill., and C. R. Hillyer, 
atty., Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.) 
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“Cleatboards” Reduce Handling Costs 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD 


ANDLING apples in average unit-loads of 2,500 pounds, 
H as has become the stevedoring practice at Portland, 

Ore., and Seattle, Wash., is an innovation reminiscent 
of the epoch-making introduction of the now widely used sys- 
tem of skid-platform transportation originally evolved to meet 
the need of an economical method of shipping paper stock. 
The new method of handling apples is bound, likewise, to have 
far reaching effects on the freight business of rail and water 
carriers, effecting new reductions in handling costs and hasten- 
ing the shipment of perishable goods. 


At these Pacific ports, where much of the luscious fruit 
grown in the northwest is transhipped from rail to water, forty- 
eight standard boxes or crates of apples is now the customary 
shipping unit. A ton and a quarter of boxed fruit is unloaded 
from the ventilated box cars in which it has been rushed to 
the coast and placed and stowed in the hold of the freighter 
in considerably less time and at only a fraction of the expense 
formerly entailed in handling, by ordinary stevedoring methods, 
less than a dozen 
boxes of apples. 

This greatly in- 
creased ‘activity 
has been brought 
about by the adop- 
tion of the “cleat- 
board” method of 
shipment, by which 
the boxes of ap- 
ples, as they are 
taken from the box 
cars, are placed di- 
rectly on substan- 
tially constructed 
wooden pallets at 
the car doors and 
carried, forty-eight 
at a time, to ship- 
side or to dock 
storage. These pal- 
lets, or cleat- 
boards, as they are 
termed, consist of 
2inch planks, 
seven feet long, 
carried on cleats 
providing a 3-inch 
under-clearance, 
and form a firm 
platform of ap- 
proximately twen- 
ty-five square feet 


in area, Forty-eight boxes of apples go aboard while a cradle of bananas comes ashore. 


The cleatboards 
are brought right 
to the freight car door by power lift trucks, where they are 
loaded, as the car is unpacked by the stevedore crew, with less 
effort and far more rapidly than would be involved if the indi- 
vidual boxes of fruit were carried out or placed on wheel 
trucks. There is no confusion, simply an orderly shifting of 
the boxes onto the cleatboard with no undue lifting, the boxes 
of apples being stacked only four high. Ag they are loaded, 
the cleatboards are picked up by the power lift trucks and 
carried off at a smart pace to the ship dock. 

If the freighter is in port, ready to take on cargo, the 
lift trucks run direct to the ship’s side, where the loops of 
the vessel’s sling are slipped under the ends of the cleatboards 
and the ship’s tackle hoists and deposits the forty-eight boxes 
of apples in the hold, all without the need of any individual 
box handling or disturbance of the cleatboard load. In the 
hold, the stevedores have only to distribute and stow the boxes 
as usual, 

When the cargo cannot be taken aboard ship at once, the 
lift-trucks place the undisturbed cleatboard loads of apples in 
temporary dock storage, stacking the individual loads two or 
three high, accessible and ready for subsequent transfer to 
the ship’s side, without further handling of the boxed fruit. 
Dock space is thus used with extreme frugality, each square 
foot of storage space providing accommodation for two or three 





hundred pounds of apples, and there is no breakage or damage 
to the orderly stacked boxes or to the apples they contain 

In transferring the waiting cargo to shipboard, the lift 
trucks slip their long, tapered fingers under the topmost ot 
the loaded cleatboards, the 3-inch under-clearance of the boards 
being ample for the insertion of the truck’s elevating prongs, 
the load is raised sufficiently to clear, and, at the same time, 
is tipped slightly backward for balance. The lift truck then 
backs out with its load and proceeds at fast walking speed to 
the ship, without hand having been placed on its 2,500 pound 
load. In discharging its load, the lift truck tips the lowered 
stacked cleatboard a few degrees forward and backs from under, 
gently depositing the forty-eight boxes of apples without jar 
or disarrangement. 

By careful planning and orderly stevedoring, it is at times, 
possible to carry forward the loading and unloading of cargos 
simultaneously. At Seattle, for instance, it is no uncommon 
sight to see large cradles of bananas being raised from the 
freighter’s hold, 
deposited on trucks 
awaiting alongside, 
and the loops of 
the hoisting sling 
transferred from 
the cradles to the 
cleatboards and 
the apples taken 
aboard. Also, the 
cleatboards may be 
piled up with car- 
tons, crates, boxes, 
bags, and _ othe 
Similar packaged 
goods that lend 
themselves to a 
secure and orderly 
arrangement on the 
pallet boards and 
are handled in the 
same manner. 

The unit-load, 
naturally, is gov- 
erned by mass 
rather than weight, 
the customary 
cleatboard contain- 
ing approximately 
112% cubic feet, 
so the carrying 
capcity of the lift 
trucks is usually 
considerably in ex- 
cess of the aver- 
age 2,500-pound 
apple load. At the Portland docks, gasolene propelled lift 
trucks of 4,500 and 6,000 pounds lifting capacity are employed, 
capable of raising fully loaded cleatboards to heights of 4% 
feet, in one case, and to a height of over 6 feet in the other. 
Similar trucks are used at Seattle and all motive units, being 
gas-powered, are capble of 24-hour continuous operation at 
maximum efficiency. The lifting and tilting mechanisms are 
actuated by hydraulic pressure and the entire truck operation 
is under the control of the truck operator. 


Economic Advantages 


While it is as yet too soon to state definitely what will be 
the reduction in freight handling costs effected by this new 
method of freight handling, the savings are certain to be sub- 
stantial. Experience with hand-lift trucks in handling much 
smaller skid-platform loads has repeatedly demonstrated that 
each such truck effects a net saving, as compared with ordinary 
stevedore hand trucking, of $1,200.00 and upward a year. With 
powered lift trucks in handling similar skid loads, savings of 
$3,000.00 and more a year are not uncommon. With its much 
larger load and equally high dispatch in operation, the cleat- 
board method of freight handling, consequently, can be counted 
on to bring about substantially higher savings, greatly speed- 
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Stacking loads of apples two high in dock storage. 


thout imposing undue hardships on the transportation in- 
rests or the public. Furthermore, its general adoption will 
stimulate chiefly the activity of our main carriers, the rail and 
ter systems of the country. It will give these major freight 
ndlers and distributors a new lease on life as effective as 











Taking up loaded cleatboards at freight car door. 


arp increase in revenue, and do so without saddling added 
lens on shippers and consignees of freight or on the long- 





ew sullering consumer. It represents an important forward step 
ub- e new order of affairs. 
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of The following have been admitted to practice before the 
ich ommission: Sydney S. Bergson, Johnson City, Tenn.; Stephen 
nat ‘. Curtis, Denver, Colo.; Donald E. Havens, Omaha, Neb., Earl 
ted af lendricks, Bismarck, N. D., Leonard F. Mongeon, New York, 
ed- \ Russell A. Morin, Chicago, Ill., J. D. Patterson, Jr., Atlanta, 


William T. Peyton, Dallas, Tex., and Louis B. Wehle, New 
NE 
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ng up the transfer of freight and cutting terminal handling 
expenses at least in half. 
Any such outcome will be especially desirable and helpful 
the present time and in full accord with the aims of the 
National Recovery Administration. It will build up freight 
affic and permit shorter working hours and higher wages 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 








The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold a joint luncheon 
with the Trans-Missouri Shippers’ Advisory Board at the Hotel 
Muehlebach September 19. There will be a speaker. 

A “grudge” wrestling match between members of the club 
was one of the entertainment features at an outing of the Trans- 
portation Club of Peoria at Luthy’s Grove August 23. The out- 
ing was in the nature of an old fashioned fish fry. 

The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club is con- 
ducting a handicap golf tournament, preliminaries for which are 
to be completed by August 25. Match play will start August 27, 
with one match each week compulsory. Arrangements have been 
made for a special subscription fund for the purpose of sponsor 
ing one or more of the inmates of the Crippled Children’s Clinic. 
The club has been invited by the Foreign Trades Club to attend a 
luncheon at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel September 4, at which 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper is to be the speaker. 

The Columbus Transportation Club held its mid-summer 
meeting at the Indian Springs Golf Club August 24. “Dutch 
lunch” was served, 


The Woman’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a closed 
business meeting August 16 at which the research committee 
provided the program, featuring Hawaii. 


The Oakland Traffic Club held a meeting at the Athens 
Athletic Club August 21, Robert Sibley, a well-known engineer 
and manager of the California Alumni Association, gave a talk 
on “The New Tomorrow From an Engineer's Point of View.” 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its final golf 
tournament of the season at the Cog-Hill Country Club August 
30. Dinner will be served in the evening. 

As one of a series of plant inspection trips, the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore has been invited by the National Brewing Company 
to be its guest August 27. Luncheon will be served. Having 
twice been invited by John M. Ogden, business manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles, to be his guest at a ball game and twice dis- 
appointed by rain, a further invitation to attend one of the 
night games August 28, 29 or 30, according to the condition of 
the weather, was later extended. The Procter and Gamble Manu- 
facturing Company has invited the club to inspect its soap 
manufacturing plant and for luncheon, September 28. The annual 
golf outing has been set for September 19 at the Rogers Forge 
Golf Club and the regular meetings of the fall-winter season will 
open with a luncheon at the Lord Baltimore Hotel September 4, 
when the guest speaker will be Major Harry D. Williar, chief 
engineer, State Roads Commission of Maryland, whose subject 
will be “Administrative, Financial and Engineering Phases of 
the State Roads Commission.” 


The first of its monthly meetings since taking up its new 
quarters in the Biltmore Hotel has been announced for Septem 
ber 25 by the Traffic Club of New York. A nominating commit- 
tee will be selected and there will be a program of light enter 
tainment. 








Personal Notes 





E. W. Stringfield has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Philadelphia Piers, Inc., successful bidder for the Army Supply 
Base, Philadelphia. 

I. W. Iglehart, treasurer of the Baltimore Mail Line, died 
of a heart attack August 15. 

Henry F. McCarthy has been appointed general passenger 
agent of the Boston and Maine and the Maine Central. 

B. K. Wimer, assistant industrial agent of the Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia, has been promoted to industrial agent at Chi- 
cago. Edward Ayre, foreign freight representative at New York, 
has been promoted to foreign freight agent at Chicago, succeed- 
ing B. D. Rhodes, promoted to division freight agent at Indian- 
apolis. W. E. Staley, chief telegraph and telephone inspector at 
Chicago, was honored by a dinner attended by about a hundred 
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Pennsylvania officials and employes August 17. He is to retire 
September 1. 

A. S. Robertson has been appointed traffic manager, Mon- 
tour Railroad, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, succeeding 
H. E. Sheets, who died July 27. 

The States Steamship Lines announces the following ap 
pointments: Robert Eaton, city passenger agent at Portland; 
Al G. Gitterman, district passenger agent at San Francisco; John 
Hendren, clerk at the Portland office, 

Andrew J. Bouchonville has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, KE. J. & E., with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Robert H. Kelley, assigned to other territory. 

T. G. Maddox, who has been district agent for the Quaker 
Line at Los Angeles, has been appointed manager of new offices 
to be opened by Williams, Dimond and Company, at Stockton, 
on November 1. 

G. Herbert Taylor, one of the leaders in the North American 
fresh fruit trade, died August 20 of a heart ailment. He was 
resident director in North America of J. and H, Goodwins, Ltd., 
u director of Goodwins-Simons, Ltd., of Liverpool, and man 
aging director of the British-Canadian Fruit Association, Ltd., 
and a member of the foreign trade committee of the International 
Apple Association. He was a member of the Traffic Club of 
New York. 

Harold C, Lemoke, traffic manager of the Dearborn Company 
for seven and a half years, is now representing Associated Ware 
houses, Inc., in New York and surrounding territory, 

Kk. M. Finch has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla. M. H. Dorsett has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., and E, B. 
Lawrence has been appointed assistant to freight traffic man 
ager at Wilmington, The appointments will be effective Sep 
tember 1, 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 
Air mail contracts recently awarded by the Post Office De- 
partment for three months will be extended for an additional 
nine months, according to announcement of department officials. 
Eventually the rates to be paid the air mail carriers will be 
prescribed by the Commission. 


AIR LINE OPERATING RECORD 


By completing 99.8 per cent of all mileage schedules last 
month on its New York-Chicago-Pacific coast and western lines, 
United Air Lines claims a new international mark for efficiency 
for long distance, large scale air line operation. All but 2,942 
mijes of a total of 1,359,880 miles scheduled for its multi-motored 
passenger-mail-express transports were flown, including 620,000 
miles of a total of 1,359,880 miles scheduled fo rits multi-motored 
coast, and Seattle-San Diego routes. For more than a year 
United has been flying approximately a million and a quarter 
miles a month. The company’s night mileage last month was 
considerably in excess of that flown by all European air lines. 


MOBILE & OHIO LABOR TROUBLE 


The National Mediation Board handling railroad labor dis- 
putes has begun mediation of a wage dispute between the 
Mobile & Ohio and its employes. J. W. Carmalt, one of the 
members of the board, went to St. Louis to mediate, 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
July 15 to 31, inclusive, was 348,240, as compared with 339,879 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 


Box, 170,582; ventilated box, 902; auto and furniture, 29,449: total 
box, 200,933; flat, 11,124; gondola, 61,304; hopper, 50,152; total coal, 
111,456; coke, 815; S. D. stock, 10,574; D, D, stock, 1,884; refrigerator, 
10,080; tank, 448; miscellanecus 926. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 26,968 cars, made up 
of 23,050 box, 880 auto, 1,040 flat, 322 gondola, 452 S. D. stock, 
636 refrigerator, and 588 miscellaneous cars, 








ATTENTION motor freight, carloading and boat lines desiring 
eastern representation. Complete and attractive facilties in the solici- 
tation of business and handling your accounts in the East on a most 
attractive basis For details, write Frizzell & Co., Freight Agents, 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details, 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. 4 trafic man of long experience and wide know). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the trafic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is Sesired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Bervice Corporation, Mills Building, Weshincten, D. C. 








Sale of Refused or Unclaimed Express Shipment 


Colorado.—Question: A 17 pound express shipment was 
forwarded to an express station having an agent but no de 
livery service, C. O. D, $1.50, the value of the merchandise 
The C. O, D. charge was released shortly after the shipment 
was forwarded but the consignee failed to accept the mer 
chandise, even after release, because of the express cost of 
$1.30. The merchandise remained unclaimed for some time 
and a notice Was given by shipper to the agent at point of 
shipment that destination agent was not to return the ship- 
ment to the shipper but to dispose of it in the usual manne: 
as a refused shipment. 

The express company now claims that the shipment should 
be treated as an unclaimed C. O. D. shipment and returned 
to shipper charges collect both ways, or disposed of with the 
right to bill the shipper for the transportation cost from point 
of shipment to destination, 

The shipper claims that under paragraph (p), on page 22, 
of Official Express Classification No. 32, charges are not col 
lectible from the shipper, as the instructions provide that the 
shipment “may be returned subject to charges in both direc 
tions, including accrued storage charges, etc.” 

The item cannot be disposed of at destination, because of 
no buyer. Must the shipment be returned to the shipper with 
in the ninety-day period, or, should the express company for 
ward the shipment to its Sales Bureau as an unclaimed ship 
ment for disposal as provided by Claim Agents’ Rules, without 
collection from the shipper of the outbound charges, regardless 
of the amount realized from the sale? 

The reason for this question, mainly, is the interpretation 
of the rule as stated in the third paragraph above. If a C, 0. D 
shipment was at an express station where delivery service 
was performed, and the shipment was not returned for ninety 
days, could demurrage on the entire part, as provided by ex 
press rules, be collected from the shipper? 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph (m) of Rule li, 
Cc. O. D. shipments released in accordance with paragraph (n! 
must be handled as per paragraph (p). 

Paragraph (p) provides that C. O. D. shipments may be 
held for not exceeding ninety days when a shipper requests 
either by labeled instructions on the shipment or other 
wise in writing, but does not state what disposition will be 
made of the goods after the expiration of ninety days. 

In paragraph (u) instructions are given as to the remitting 
of the proceeds of the sale of refused or unclaimed goods. Pre 
sumably the sale will be made after the expiration of the ninety 
day period provided for in paragraph (p), the sale to be made 
in accordance with the provisions of the statutes of the several 
states. These statutes ordinarily provide for the sale of goods 
refused or unclaimed and the remitting of the proceeds of the 
sale to the owner of the goods, after deducting the transpor 
tation charges. While nothing is said in Rule 14 as to the de 
duction of the transportation charges from the proceeds of 
the sale, there appears to be no reason why the transpor 
tation charges should not be deducted, as the carrier has pe! 
formed the service for which the charges are made, in trans 
porting the shipment to the point at which it is refused or ut 
claimed by the party to whom consigned. 

As to the collection of storage charges for the period of 
ninety days during which a shipment may be held at des: 
tination upon request of the shipper, there is no provision 
Rule 14. Pargraph (p) states that if a C. O. D. shipment * 
refused or cannot be delivered within 24 hours, the shipper mus 
be immediately notified, and if not disposed of within thirty 
days of such notice, it may be returned, subject to charges 
in both directions, including storage charges, if any. This 
paragraph further provides that except when a shipper requests, 
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THE 


PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 

Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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either by labeled instructions on the shipment or otherwise in 
writing, that the shipment be held for not longer than ninety 
days after date of its arrival at destination, it may be held 
for such period. As the rule is worded, the statement as to 
the shipment being subject to charges in both directions, in 
cluding storage charges, appears to relate only to the ninety-day 
period, 

However, regardless of the proper interpretation of para. 
graph (p), storage charges would, ordinarily, under statutory 
provisions for the sale of goods, be deductible, the same as ex 
press charges. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate to Be Read in the Light 
of Governing Classification 


Minnesota.—Question: I would appreciate your view of th: 
following: 

Item 5160, W. T. L. Tariff No. 5-O, publishes a rate on pig 
lead. 

The commodity involved is described as “pig lead bas: 
alloy,” the ingredients of which are: 

Tin 7.15 per cent; antimony—14.16 per cent; lead—78.69 
per cent. 

Is the description “pig lead,” in Item 5160 of W. T. L, Tariff 
No. 5-O, sufficiently broad as to apply on “pig lead base alloy’? 

Answer: In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General, 
89 I. C. C, 395, the Commission made the statement that com 
modity tariffs must be read in the light of the governing classi- 
fication. In this case, in determining whether or not a com 
modity description reading: “Cereal and cereal products, viz., 
flour,”” applied on rice flour, the commodity shipped, the Com 
mission said: 


Agent Countiss’ Tariff I, C, C. 1042 contained a joint throug) 
fifth class rate of $2.10 from Seattle to New Orleans, over the rout: 
of movement of these shipments, and also a joint through commodit 
rate on “cereals and cereal products, viz., flour,’ of 83.5 cents. N 
list of the commodities intended to be included in the designatio: 
“cereal and cereal products’’ was provided. The tariff was governed 
by the Western Classification Commodity tariffs must, of course 
be read in the light of the governing classification. The governing 
Western Classification does not list any commodities under the des 
ignation “cereals and/or cereal products.’’ Under the head ‘‘flour; rice 
a carload rating of fifth class is provided. The classification, therefor: 
throws no light upon the question of what commodity may be accord 
ed the benefit of rates applicable on cereals and cereal products 
Where an article is clearly embraced within a generic commodity 
destination, and neither the tariff nor governing classification di: 
closes a contrary intention, we have found the commodity rate a; 
plicable, even though the classification description was more specifi 
Frost & Co, vs, Director General, 57 IL C. C. 755, and have done s 
even though the particular article was not in contemplation when the 
commodity item was framed. Texas State Highway Department vs 
Director-General, 69 I, C. C. 220. Rice is a cereal, and as neither the 
commodity tariff nor the classification clearly discleses an intentior 
to exclude rice flour from the benefit of the commodity rate on cerea 
products, the joint commodity rate must be considered as covering 
this aricle. 


While ratings on pig lead are published in Item 5, page 


287 of Consolidated Classification No, 8, ratings are also pub- 
lished on lead base alloys, N. O. I. B. N., in Item 6, page 22, 
of Supplement 4. The commodity described by you is appar- 
ently covered by the description, “Lead, base alloys, N. O. I. B 
N.,” in the classification, and, therefore, reading Item 5160, ol 
W. T. L. Tariff No. 5-O in the light of the classification, in a 
cordance with the principle of the Grosjean case, the commodity 
rate published in Item 5160 is not applicable on pig lead base 
alloy. See Cash Feed Co. vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 152 I, C. C. 247. 


Reconsignment of Less-Than-Carload Shipments 


New York.—Question: We recently requested a railroad 
company to change the routing on a less than carload shipment 
of 6,700 Ibs. 

The diversion was accomplished prior to reaching the first 
junction point or while it was in the hands of the initial car 
rier. This carrier is now seeking to assess us local charges 
from the shipping point to the point where the change was 
made and local charges from the diversion point to the final 
destination. 

As the additional charges involved amount to more that 
the diversion charge of $2.70 applied on carload freight, upon 
request of tariff authority or rules covering the assessment of 
the combination of rates to and from the point at which the 
change was made, the railroad company have informed us that 
there is no ruling for this manner of assessment of charges )" 
is the common practice of all common carriers. 

Will you kindly let us know according to any rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or tariffs on file with com: 
mon carriers if the charges in accordance with the railroad 
company’s ruling are correct? 

Answer: We can locate no case in which the Commls 
sion has ruled as to the charges to be assessed on a less-than 
carload shipment reconsigned without tariff authority, although 
as to another form of transit, namely, stopping for partial UD 
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With the Consolidated Agency Index on his desk it 
is easy for the user of tariffs to find— 


The disposition of every I. C. C. and 
Freight Tariff Number beginning with 
number 1 (one) and including the most 
recent issue filed with the Commission. 

—The I. C. C. number of a tariff 

—Its application 

—Series 

—Effective date 

—Its publisher—covering the fifteen 
major agencies 


Supplemented each month to show new publications, 
reissues, and changes. 


The price is $2.50 for the Index and $3.00 for a 
year’s monthly supplements. Send for it on approval; 
no obligation to keep it if it isn’t just what you need. 


“THE 
CONSOLIDATED AGENCY 
INDEX” 

CHARLES B. WILLIAMS 


1723 Tenth Ave., North 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on scheduled 
sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and Western points, includ- 
ing the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect substantial savings under all-rail. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1934 
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Mr. McMurry Says:—“The hours saved by the use of 
this index... have amply paid for the price of the index” 
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EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 











1. Central Freight Association Docket 

2. Central Freight Association Hearings 

3. Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
4. Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 

5. Illinois Freight Association Docket 

6. National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
7. National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 

8 New England Freight Association Docket 


9. New England Freight Association Hearings 

10. Southern Freight Association Docket 

11. Southern Freight Association Dispositions 

12. Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
13. Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 
14. Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

15. Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 

16. Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 

17. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 

18. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 

19. Trunk Line Association Docket 

20. Trunk Line Association Hearings 

21. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 

22. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 

23. Western Trunk Line Docket 

24. Western Trunk Line Hearings 

25. Western Trunk Line Dispositions 

26. Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 

27. Fourth Section Applications 

28. Fourth Section Orders 

29. Sixth Section Applications 

30. Sixth Section Permissions 

31. New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
32. Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

33. Investigation and Suspension Orders 

34. Suspension Orders Vacated 

35. Released Rate Orders 

36. Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 

37. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Intercoastal 

38. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
39. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Applications 
40. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Permissions 
41. .Shipping Board Bureau Suspension Orders 

12. Shipping Board Bureau Orders Vacating Suspension 
43. Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board Bureau 
44. Consolidated Classification Docket 

45. Express Classification Docket 

46. Adoption Notices 

47. Address of Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
48. Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
49. Steamship Sailings 


Samples and full information free on request 
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loading, it held that the combination of locals over the point 
at which the shipment was stopped was the applicable rate. 
See Apperson Bros.’ Automobile Co, vs. L. E. & W. R. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 392. 

Furthermore, in Strobel Co. vs. I. C. R. Co., 38 I. C. GC. 707, 
the Commission in effect held that the failure of a carrier to, 
in the absence of a tariff provision, reconsign an L. C. L, ship 
ment was not unlawful. 

Diversion of a shipment in transit, as distinguished from 
reconsignment at point of destination, after a shipment reaches 
destination, does not take place at the final destination of a 
shipment, but at some point intermediate between origin-and 
destination, and that point is the base point for determining 
the applicable rate. 

Under the Interstate commerce act, a carrier may be re- 
quired to comply with shipper’s instructions relative to dive 
sion or reconsignment only under proper tariff provision. See 
Strobel Company vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 38 I, C. C. 707, 708; also 
the Commission’s opinion in Kern & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 552, 554, in which latter case the Commis 
sion said that carriers subject to the act may not lawfully 
extend reconsignment without tariff authority. See also in this 
connection, Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co., 77 
. & ©. 301. 

It seems apparent that, in the absence of a tariff provi 
sion authoriing the reconsignment or diversion of a shipment 
such as that in question, the carriers should assess the local 
rate from origin to diversion point, plus the local rate from 
diversion point to point of final destination. 


Demurrage—Notice of Refused or Unclaimed Shipments 


South Carolina.—Question: Consignor, whom we will des 
ignate as party A, located at station X, made a shipment on an 
order notify bill of lading to consignee, designated as party B, 
located at station Y. Both X and Y are important points, on the 
same railroad, both having railroad and telegraph agencies 

The bill of lading showed A as the consignor and the order 
party, and B as the party to be notified. A endorsed the Dill 
of lading and deposited it in a bank for collection. When the 
car arrived at destination the railroad notified B promptly 
B never paid the draft and did not accept the freight, and, 
about six weeks after arrival of the shipment at Y, the rail 
road agent at Y mailed a notice to party A, at station X, that 
the freight was on hand undelivered, this being the first time 
that A had received any notice from the railroad about the 
matter. No telegram was ever sent by the agent at Y to 
anyone. 

A obtained the bill of lading from the bank and promptly 
ordered the car back to X. 

The railroad claims that it was unnecessary for them to 
notify A by wire, as required by the demurrage tariff, and 
charges demurrage for the first six days after notice of arrival 
and then from the date the notice to A was deposited in the 
mail at point Y 

Their reason for not wiring A appears to be that A was 
not known to the destination agent at Y, although he was well 
known to the agent at point X, as well as to several soliciting 
representatives up and down the road, he being a constant 
and regular patron of the railroad. 

The bill of lading was not filled in on the line for the perma- 
nent post office address of the shipper, as the shipper is located 
at the point of origin of the shipment. 

If the railroad is to be relieved from sending wires to con- 
signors at origin points because the consignors are unknown 
to the destination agent, the railroad would almost never have 
to send wires (except, perhaps, in the cases of a few nationally 
known shippers) and would nearly always be relieved from 
the telegraphic provisions of the demurrage tariff. 

Has the Commission or the courts ever ruled on who it is 
with a railroad that must know the consignor? The demurrage 
tariff seems to be silent on this feature. 

Answer: Paragraph 2(b) of Section E, of Rule 4 of Agent 
Jones’ Tariff No. 4-N, I. C. C. No. 2639, containing the car de- 
murrage rules and charges, provides that except where non- 
perishable carload freight has not been disposed of and re 
mains on hand undelivered at the expiration of five days (ex 
clusive of Sundays and legal holidays) from the first 7:00 
a. m. after the day on which notice of arrival has been sent 
or given to the consignee or party entitled to receive same, 4 
notice to that effect shall within 24 hours thereafter be sent 
by wire to the consignor or owner, when known, or when not 
known, to the agent at point of shipment, who shall promptly 
notify the consignor, if known. 

Paragraph 4, of Section D, of Rule 8 provides that in case 
of failure of a railroad to send notice in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule 4, Section E, the consignor shall not be held 
liable for demurrage charges between the date the notice should 
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SHIPPING 
PROBLEMS? — Railway Express 


takes them off your mind 


Do you wish to avoid the risk of lost or delayed shipments? 
Do you want to eliminate incompetent handling and “ turtle- 
pace” deliveries? 

If so, there is only one solution and that is Railway Express. 
No matter what your problems may be Railway Express takes 
them off your mind. 

Railway Express means speed all the time, all the way. You 
merely telephone us. We will pick up your shipment, whisk it 
away on fast passenger trains and we deliver it quickly at 
destination. 

Railway Express means dependability—we give a receipt 
on collection and take a receipt on delivery—double assurance 
of our responsibility. 

Pick-up and delivery service maintained in all principal 
cities and towns without extra charge. 

Telephone the nearest Railway Express agent for service 
or information. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS @ NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


The best there is in transportation 


Lackawanna freight moves fast and on schedules as dependable 

as those of its crack passenger fliers. Two points vital to the 

- For Speed ° shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 
depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at 

and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 

The modern speedster, pictured above, is one of the reasons. 

Only such titans of power and speed...costly as they are...are 

Dependability good enough to meet the exacting demands of the Lackawanna’s 
superb freight service. Satisfied shippers will give you addi- 

tional reasons why they have always preferred the Lackawanna. 
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ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These seven specific services are tailored to 
fit your individual requirements. Check the list 
carefully to see how many of them you can use 
to supplement the present facilities of your 
traffic department. 


1. Watching Service (A Specific, Personal 
Service) 


Send us a list of your inbound and outbound com- 
modities, plant locations, and general territories to 
which your products move. All rate changes in tariffs, 
classifications, and supplements thereto; all complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Shipping Board (Intercoastal), 
and all orders and decisions thereof, as they affect your 
traffic, will be reported at once. Supporting documents 
will be forwarded without cost, except where a cash 
outlay is necessary. Wire advice of efforts to change 
rates on short notice, and suspensions of new rates will 
be given if desired. 

A single report may mean a great saving. 


2. Rate Analysis and Exhibits 


If you believe your rates are out of line we will 
analyze them, making suitable rate comparisons and 
digests of op cases, in clear and specific terms. 
Exhibits will be prepared and manifolded if desired. 


3. Rate History 


Get down to bed rock to build. Using the Commis- 
sion’s complete tariff files, we will furnish, with effec- 
tive dates and tariff authorities as far back as desired, 
chronological statements of classification ratings, or 
tariff rates or rules. We will also determine whether 
particular rates have been before the Commission in 
any proceeding, furnishing digests of Commission’s 
findings. 


4. Rate Quotations and Tariff Interpretations 


Rates will be quoted on any commodity between any 
points via any routes on interstate traffic, or on inter- 
coastal traffic via the Panama Canal. This service is 
ogee? important where eomplex situations are in- 
volved or the status of particular rates uncertain, or 


where resort to interpretation in the light of court or 
commission decisions may be necessary. 


5. Statistical Service 

We will locate any available government statistics 
and compile or assemble in form desired. 
6. Document Service 


Available government documents (including bills in 
Congress) will be promptly forwarded or reproductions 
will be made when necessary. 


7. General Research 


We solicit this work in connection with any business 
subject. 


Additional information about these services and their 
cost are yours without obligation if you will write, out- 
lining your requirements, to the 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
of the 


Traffic Service Corporation 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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have been sent and the date it was actually sent; provided 
that if, through error, notice is transmitted by mail instead of 
by wire, this waiver of liability for demurrage charges shal! 
terminate on the date such mailed notice is received by the 
consignor. 

Inasmuch as paragraph 4, of Section D, of Rule 8 provides 
that if through error a notice is transmitted by mail instead of 
by wire, the date of the receipt of the mailed notice by the 
consignor determines the date when exemption from demurrage 
by reason of the failure of the carrier to notify the consignor 
in accordance with the provisions of Section E of Rule 4 shal! 
cease, we fail to see what bearing the reason the carrier had for 
failing to send the notice by wire, instead of by mail, has upon 
the determination of the applicable demurrage charges. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 4, of Section D, of Rule 
8, it is the date of the receipt of the mailed notice by the con- 
signor and not the date the notice was deposited in the mail at 
point Y, which determines the amount of demurrage for which 
A is liable, pending the obtaining of the bill of lading from the 
bank and the ordering of the car back to X, 


Minimum Weight—Reasonableness of—Minimum Weights Ex. 
ceeding Amount Which Can Ordinarily Be Loaded 


Illinois. —Question: As a reader of The Traffic World, | 
recall seeing an article several years ago in your publication 
stating that “The minimum weight should not be more than 
the weight of a given commodity which can be reasonably 
loaded in a 36 ft. car.” 

If I remember correctly, the article dealt with the subject 
stated above, and went on to discuss the subject of retroactive 
recourse by reason of the minimum weight being reduced be. 
cause for a long period of time it was impossible to get the 
minimum weight specified in the Classification in a 36 ft. car 

Will you kindly let us have your comments on this ques- 
tion? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has in 
numerous cases condemned as unreasonable a minimum weight 
that is greater than the amount of the commodity which can 
be loaded into the car furnished, where the minimum is not 
graded according to specified sizes of cars. See Dallas Coop- 
erage & Woodenware Co. vs. G. C. & S. F.,, 45 I. C. C. 468; 
Swastika Fuel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 49 I. C. C. 588; Armour 
Grain Co. vs. Director-General, 58 I. C. C. 308. In Tull & Gibbs 
vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 55 [. C. C. 17, the Commission said: 


Where there is a uniform minimum for cars of all lengths, as i: 
this case, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any specified 
length, but is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight that 
can be reasonably loaded into a car of the size furnished. The record 
is clear that it would have been physically impossible to load this 
shipment into a 36-foot car. 


To the same effect are the decisions in Feber & Sons vs 
Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago, 151 I, C. C. 197, 200; Harger & Blish 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 128. 

However, in Briggs & Turivas vs. Director-General, 61 1. C.C 
363, the Commission, on page 364, said: 


Admitting that it was impossible to load the minimum in a few 
of the cars used, it does not necessarily follow that the minimun 
was Unreasonable. Montague & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co,, l! 
L Cc. C, 72. In McLoughiin vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C. 307, we 
considered a minimum applicable regardless of the size of the car for 
a commodity which varies in density and held that the straight 
minimum was not unreasonable. The test is: What can ordinari! 
be done? 


In Stanfield vs. O. W. R. R. & N. Co., 91 I. C. C, 598, the 
Commission further qualifies the above stated principles in the 
following statement: 


Generally speaking, minimum weights should be made to confor! 
as nearly as possible to the ability of shippers to load the cars. I 
cases where no direct relationship between the minima and the rates 
is disclosed, the possible physical loading of the traffic becomes 4! 
element of controlling importance and in such cases the propriet) 
of the minima can be fairly determined without reference to the 
rates. The Eastern Case, Minimum Carload Weights on Hogs, and 
others fall within this category. This general rule, however, is not 
applicable to cases like the one under consideration, where the facts 
disclose a definite relationship between the minima and the rates 
In Timmons vs, B. C. & A. Ry. Co., 55 I. C. C. 495, decided in 191%, 
an attack was made upon a minimum of 15,000 pounds on straw- 
berries, the contention being that it was impossible to load straw 
berries up to 15,000 pounds without serious loss resulting from improper 
refrigeration. The facts showed that it was the practice of the 
shippers to load 12,000 pounds to the car and that but a few cars 
had been loaded to the required minimum, It also appeared that the 
rate had been reduced from double first class to one and one-half 
times first class and the minimum increased from 12,000 to 15,00" 
pounds. We found the minimum not unreasonable and at page 49° 
said: 

“The minimum carload weight is a factor in the carload rate and 
in connection with the rate determines the carload earnings. A") 
reductions in the minimum weight without an increase in the rate 
would therefore reduce the carload earnings of the carrier and would 
be equivalent to a reduction in the rate itself. * * * The present earl- 
ings are less than those that would accrue under the former min 
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INTERCOASTAL SERVICE | 
WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 
ARRIVES 
: 
' 
STEAMER ag Phila- Sea Tecome ' 
. |Baltimere : Onklond Portland 
M ARKET delphia A... & Francisco’ » "mend Seattle 
CALMAR 14 | Sailed | Sailed ‘Aug. 23 Aug. 27|Aug. 29 Sept. 3 Sept. 5 
YORKMAR | 23 | Sailed | Sailed Sept. 6 Sept. 10/Sept. 12 Sept. 17 Sept. 19 i 
A country of one-half billion people eagerly OAKMAR 16 |Aug. 25 Aug. 29 Sept. 20 Sept. 24|/Sept.26 Oct. 1Oct. 3 
awaits your goods. Are you making the VERMAR = Sept. 8Sept.12 Oct. 4Oct. 8/Oct. 10 Oct. 15 Oct. 17 ’ 
most of this opportunity . . . cultivating TEXMAR > 22 Sept. 26 Oct. 18 Oct. 22/Oct. 24 Oct. 29 Oct. 31 : 
this great market? The connecting link MASSMAR | 15 6 Oct. 10 Nov. 1\Nov. 5S/Nov. 7,Nov. 12,.Nov. 14 . if 
between you and this market is the Amer- 
ican Mail Line. Fast, dependable President For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: ; 
Liners sail to and from oriental ports with : 
noe pe 3 repeats. ag a = ail Line BOORE 0 HeCORMACE CO... py Agts. ouayus & Pevt, 210. -»- om I ; 
agents will gladly give you information about more, Seuth Gay * am n- ' 
the Orient that will prove valuable. Ch Ui., 140 South Dearborn Street meres = i 
Mioh., 556 Beok Bidg., Washingten } mew | Get. st and Market Streets : 
rw ele Bou and Grand River ortiand. Ore.. 917 Board of Trade Bt 
An American Mail Line President Liner sails New Y nN. Rs 5 Broadway = Franeises, Cal., 215 Market 8 ' 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives Phi .. peers ‘Bultding Matson Buliding ‘ : 
in Seattle every other Tuesday. Service aug- Pittsburgh, ty Lge | Seattle, Wash., i519 Raliroad Avenue, ‘ i 
mented by fleet of fast cargo liners to ports of Rochester, N. Y., "Fonats Bullding South 
Japan, China and the Philippines. Depend on ’ 
the American Mail Line. EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 





SAILS ARRIVES _ 






For information, apply desk No. 6 












21 West Street............++.+-New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg.............. Detroit 
ree S| ea Chicago tie 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 
740 Shepnst Bees oo dc cccccocccss Seattle 
























| |Aug. ug. 28 Aug. 30\Sept. 3 “ ~% 

*4Calmar | 14 Sept. 8'Omitt'd Sept. 13'Sept. 17 Sept. 1 Sept. 18/Sept. 20 Oct. “11lOet. 15/Oct. 18 
#1Also calls Albany about Aug. 30 : 
#2Also calls Boston about Sept. 27 : 
#3Also calls Norfolk about Oct. 4 
#4Also calls Port Townsend about Sept. 5 


Subject to cha and/or cancellation without notice, as regards 


Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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AMERICAN 
SHIPPERS DEMAND 
SPEED! 


In the transportation of their import and export 2 : 
shipments, nothing is quite so discouraging to iw 
shippers, and so distasteful to consignees, as 


DELAYS IN TRANSIT and 
SLOW SERVICE AT PORTS 


Galveston is the PORT OF QUICK DISPATCH 
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The Compact Port 


2 piers . . . 6-million bushel grain elevator . . . 51 miles of N Ow I N EI F EC I 
terminal railway tracks within two and one-half sq. miles. 


GALVESTON spa AIR EXPRESS | 


WHARF COMPANY =| sireizzss UNITED AIR LINES — || 


Established 1854 
rates, information phone Air Express Div. 
Geo, Sealy, President F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. ive Agency or any United Air Lines Office 


Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bidg. 
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mum and rate applicable. It is not contended that the present rate 
is unreasonable.” 


As to the recovery of reparation the Commission in St, 
Louis Cooperage Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R, Co., 136 I. C. C. 625, 
said: 

Defendants neither admit nor deny that the minimum weight 
named in the exception was unreasonable, but contend that the total 
charges per car collected were not excessive for the service performed, 
particularly in view of the fact that the absorption of switching 


charges of the Manufacturers’ Railway and he St. oe Transfer 

ailway materially reduce the revenue which resulted to the a. 

Stock forms for all purposes. ee = 
_ ~ We have repeatedly found that if carriers desire to protect them- 

For Foreign and Domestic use. selves from unduly low charges per car they should do so by regulat- 
: ing the rates and not by prescribing arbitrary minimum weights which 

Constantly revised for accuracy. can not be loaded in the cars used, and that it is unreasonable to 


base charges on a minimum to which cars are incapable of being 


Ww M : ; M loaded. Armour Grain Co. vs. Director-General, 58 I, C. C. 306, 
rite for descriptive circular. However, in Swift & Co. vs. G. T. Ry. Co. of Canada, oe oe ae 


649, we pointed out that it must not be overlooked that the minimum 
HO DE R’S I is a part of the rate and that in order to entitle complainants to an 
y rc. award of reparation it must be found that they paid unreasonable 


charges on their shipments. 
231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago thee 
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Written Especially for You! Docket of the Commission 


. +++ 64-page book on TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
NOTE—iteme in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 


Read about “‘The Traffic Manager who Saved his Year’s boon added since ) the last issue of The Tame awvorie. Now design. 
: ” 6 : men now on mmission’s docket o ates later an 
Salary in a Month”—“The Story of a Town that Hired a shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
Traffic Manager’’—the new opportunities in the Traffic field and postponements announced too jate to show the change in this 


—and the simple, scientific home-study training, prepared in Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
collaboration with 175 of America’s foremost traffic author- September 5—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
ities, which can qualify YOU to assume the well-paid, im- Finance No. 10620—Application of Morris S. Hawkins and L. H. 


: sas Windholz, receivers of Norfolk Southern R. R., for certificate of 
portant management duties every ambitious man wants! public convenience and necessity authorizing operation of track 


LaSalle has prepared this elaborate, illustrated booklet in of the American Tobacco Co. at Durham, 

order to tell you, without obligation, how to realize a real Septoenber _ O-Fitisbaeeh, e.~-eatiiner Archer: 
: . a < 26515 hates. 

career in Transportation. It.is informative and valuable for Qeatemas 6—Stediieaiod. @, Centiieeiner Minted 


clerk and Traffic Manager alike—and it is yours for the $666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of explo- 


ing. So write for it today. sives and other dangerous articles by freight. 
as y September 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Peterson: 
Address Dept. 895-TA 26551—-Maurice Kellerman vs. Pa. R. R. 


September 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, i. Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Sou. Ry. 


et al. 
26488—East Tennessee Border Traffic Assn. vs. A, C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


SOOSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SE SESSESEESSEESSESSSEEESEEe SEE EeeSESEESSeeG, September 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Fuller and Peyser: 


ourth Section Application Nos. 14576, 14970 and 15265 of Agent 
THE PORT OF MILWAUKEE 


F. A. Leland. 
“The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes’ 


Fourth Section Application No. 15243 of Agent E. B. Boyd, 
Modern Terminal on Outer Harbor 


September 5—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Armes: 
1. & S, 4022—Switching stone at Greencastle, Ind. 
September 6—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Peterson: 
Municipal Open Dock Municipal Transit Shed No. |! 
Municipal South Pier No. | Municipal Mooring Basin 
Municipal Air Marine Terminal 


Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Handle All Commodities—Bulk and Package Freight 


September 6—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
26071—-West Tennessee Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
Modern handling equipment, dockside tracks, open 
storage, no bridge interference, 


24-hour service. Reasonable Rates. 
Inquiries Solicited 
Board of Harbor Commissioners 
7oq City Hall Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Merchandise Storage | 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


?CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES; 


: ? Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description; H 
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| TRAFFIC MANAGERS | 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 


Departmental Service Commerce 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


Experts 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Practicing Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


INTERSTATE Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
COMMISSION Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okle., 1503 E. 27th St. 
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HERE is no crop that the Southern planter watches with QB 
more pride than he does his watermelons. His colored “help” 


. 
has, for generations, sung songs about them. “Ah'll Nebber 
Leave dat Melon onde Vine’— tothe accompaniment of a strum “o' 
ming banjo — is a famous plantation scene-and down South 


they don’t have to leave the melon on the vine-for, regardless 
of the quantity in which they are raised, Precision Transporta- 
tion has adequate, special equipment to rush melons to the 
principal markets of the country where they arrive as fresh and 
as sweet as those served on the Dixie lawn. 
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PRECI TION 





In our July message we refrained from intruding 
on your vacation thoughts with a discussion of 
cars and car leasing. But now that the sun is setting 
on vacation days, isn’t it a good time to consider this 


important matter? A North American Lease assures 


you of consistently high grade cars—cars whose appeat 


ance and condition are in keeping with the quality of 
the products they carry. We shall be glad to give 
you full information. 

NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


Republic Bank Building World Building 
Dallas Tulsa 


A MNotth Omerican Carfease 


IS SOUND BUSINESS ECONOMY 





